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A SUGARHOUSE ON A LOUISIANA PLANTATION 


The cane sugar industry of the south, while equally interested with the beet sugar industry of the north and west in securing 
the American market for its product, is conducted on much the same principles. The old-fashioned method of making sugar in open 
kettles on a small scale, is giving way to the central sugarhouse, capable of working up 75,000 to 100,000 tons of sugar cane in’ the 
season of 60 to 90 days, like the one shown in the above engraving from a photograph of the Caffery plantation. At 20 tons per acre, 
it requires about 5000 acres of cane for the season’s work of such a sugarhouse running night and day. The help attached to such a 
sugarhouse is little larger or more expensive than for a factory with only one-third or one-half the capacity. In these days .of close 
competition and small profits, the large sugarhouse will survive while the small one must inevitably surrender. The sugarhouse 
requires the highest intelligence in every department during the less than three months out of the twelve in which it is operated, in 
order to make a profit on the hundreds of thousands of dollars invested in it. It was this change from the old to the-new system 
which enabled the sugar cane planters to increase their product from 85,000 tons of sugar in 1887, to over 324,000 tons in 1894. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


READY ABOUT MARCH 15th. 


Extra Number AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, in Book Form. 


SUGAR: 


A New and Profitable Industry in the United States for Agriculture, Capital and Labor, to Supply 
the Home Market Yearly with $100,000,000 of its Product. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY OF AMERICA.—ITS PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE. HOW TO ENABLE OUR OWN PEOPLE 
rO PRODUCE ALL THEY CONSUME AND THUS PUT INTO THEIR OWN POCKETS THE VAST SUMS NOW 
SENT ABROAD ANNUALLY TO PAY FOR IMPORTED SUGAR. A PRACTICAL AID TOWARDS RELIEVING 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION BY AFFORDING HUNDREDS OF EXTENSIVE HOME MARKETS 
FOR THOUSANDS OF ACRES OF SUGAR BEETS AND CANE. 





rhe whole Sugar Situation comprehensively discussed, with Illustrated Descriptions of all Cultural and Factory Processes, and a 
Directory of many localities that offer exceptional inducements to capital to embark in Beet-sugar and Cane-sugar Factories, 
Sugar Lands and allied industries. Giving also the Plan of Campaign of the American Sugar Growers’ Society 


7 a ~ ~ a ~ ~ rry~ r al an 
mermrMOLUTLINE OF THIS GREAT BOOKR..~~.~-~ 
Luthor—HERBERT MYRICK, Editor of AmMeRICAN AGRICULTURIST, assisted by Prof. W. C. STUBBS, Director Louisiana Sugar nt 
Station, by various Directors of State Agricultural Experiment Stations, and by numerous practical experts in the culture of sug on 
a successful commercial seale 

Character.—In general, the book aims to give an account of what has been done in the cane and beet sugar industry of the United States, 
just how it has been done, with reliable directions from actual recent experience under American conditions that make it a guide 
to the farmer, capitalist, and others now or ljikely to be interested in any way in the sugarindustry. While it embodies the resu il 
scientific work done by the United States Department of Agriculture (in charge of Dr. H. W. Wiley) and of State Experims Sta S, 
this work is intensely practical. It is based on practical experience, not upon theory. It is the first and only publication @ 
subject written on the basis of commercial experience during the past six years. Its most reeent predecess t governme!l nt 
issued in 1800, now out of print, and wholly lacking in the important lessons in beet culture, mill operation and faetory prom ig taug 
the wonderful experience in the United States in the past six years. Every statement of results or methods has been verified by per- 
sonal observation or by correspondence with beet growers, mill superintendents and finaneial manage of sugar factor 

Illustrated with over 100 engravings, mostly from photographs taken specially for this book the past season. nearly 40 ful 
engravings, including exterior and interior views of all beet sugar factories in the United States, of man ie sugarhouse 
ulture and manufacture, the implements used, etc. With maps showing the beet and cane sugar regions of the United Stat 
scientific observation and practical experience up to date, also location of all beet: sugar factories and cane sugarhouses, a 
several hundred localities that now want sugar enterprises. 


PARTONE,— MIC ASPECT OF SUGAR.—Imports . consin.—Seientifie a 
tates.—An Eeonomie Crime How 3 See adaptability of 
nh sugar has crown.—Present and 4 ’ : States are full 


sugar Injustice of the Hawaiian 


production of sugar.—What of the a CHAPTER III.—Ct 


eriean farmers’ demands.—Can this } ‘ . taining an elabor 


vn sugar?—Will the United States | 5 Es: ee 2 on actual experienc 
gar?—Time necessary rhe risk to B under each of these headings: 
is in the way of the American sugar : : Varieties.—Svwils.— Rotation of Crops 
needed.—Amount of pretection re | ied Plowing.—Preparation of seed bed.—S 
arin the United States and other eo of beets.—Irrigatio: Harvesting 


} 


Will protection enhance the price i Bs <" ‘ : and storing lp.—Raising seeds.— The 
Why has not the American sugar : ‘. a American experience in irrigating a 
more rapidly?—Farmers now mean ’ Ae, : alone worth many times the cost of t 

Sugar Growers’ Society, its objects, bog eo ot oe : here given in full for the first time 
liminary organizati : 
& CHAPTER [V.—COMMERCIAL ASPECTS OF 1 
PART TWO.—THE CANE SUGAR INDUSTRY.—The , SUGAR INDUSTRY.—Cost and profits 
a capable of growing sugar cane.—Peculiarity of the ° Actual recent experience of practical f 
Present obstacles to the cane industry.—The great oR ; : beets on a larve and small seale.—H 
the sugar cane industry.—The soil adapted. to ¥ Ce , employs and pays labor.—Its manifold ad 
cane rhe soil is usnally prepared.—Culture.— : : brilliant promise to capital, provided 
sting.—Rotation of erops.—How to start the sugar aA market is reserved for American sugal 
Description of manufacture.—Quality : sugar factory, its location, requiremé 
f the produet. management, etc. all treated in some det 
° > to all new to the industry, this discussio 
PART THREE.—THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY IN ‘ great value to every farmer, capitalist 
AMERICA. : that wishes to embark in the industry. 
HAPTER I WHAT HAS BEEN ACCOMPLISHED IN 
rHE UNITED STATES.—Failure of early attempts.— t APPENDIX.—Partial directory of the sugarjtrad 
An exception.—Honor to whom honor is due Reeent industries, advertisements of manufactur 
elopment The record in brief.—What of the future. ; factory machinery, cultural implemé 
nentary principles.—Technical terms explained.— , seed, etc.—A list of communities that want sugar 
of the beet sugar.—llow beet sugar is made. tories and offer substantial inducements to secure same. 
—Advertisements of cane and beet lands, opportunities 
CHAPTER IL.—HOW THE INDUSTRY HAS GROWN IN oe > é to capitalists and farmers, ete. 
EACH STATE.—California, the Spreckels enterprise at 
Watsonville. Alvarado’s persistent fight and final tri- ; THE PRICE of this reliable guide forstatesmen, capitalists, 
mph.—The marvellous results at Chino.—The new fac- 4 farmers, laborers and all interested,is only 50 cents 
tories in California.—Nebraska’s trying experience and ; per copy in flexible cloth covers, postpaid to every part 
ultimate success.— Wonderful results in Utah.—1n the ‘ of the world. For @1.25 we will send this journal one 
Pecos Valley of New Mexico.—The new factory in Wis- * year apd a copy of the book postpaid. 











TYPICAL SUGAR BEET— Original; Half Life Size. 
From Utah-grown Seed. Weight 28 ozs., containing 17% Sugar of 84 Purity. 
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Preventing Smut with Hot Water. 


The smut diseases of small grains are mi- 
nute parasitic plants, which grow inside the 
grain plant and come to maturity in the ker- 
nel. ‘The spores or seeds cannot live through 
the winter in or upon the open grofind, hence, 


by germs, which ad- 


the disease is propagated 
large loss 1s caused 

presence ot 
vented by immersing 
atatemperature of 150 to 


here to the seed grain. A 


annually by the these smuts, 


which can be pri seed 
in hot water ke pt 
133 degrees. ‘The time of 
pend upon the grain being treated. 

The process of treatment is very simple. 
Piace a large iron kettle in position so thata 
fire can be started underit. At the right and 
slightly to the rear, place a barrel which will 
hold water, sinking it into the ground about 
half way. Place anotherat the left of the ket- 
tle and to the rear, leaving sutticient space be- 
tween the two barrels for standing. Still 
back of the second barrel, place a bushel bas- 
ket upon some kind of a support so that the 
water may drain from it freely. Directly 
over these barrels and kettle, erect a tripod, 
made by fastening three 2x4 scantlings or poles 
together at one end by means of a chain and 
spreading them apart at the bottom. From 
this suspend a rope and at the lower end of 
the rope attach a lever and to the short end 
of the lever a vessel, in which the grain is to 
be placed for immersion in the water. Fill 
the barrel to the right over half full with wa- 
terand keep it at a temperature of 110° to 120 
In the kettle keep the water at 130° to 133° 
In the barrel to the left have cold water. 

Place the grain to be treated in’ the vessel 
on the end of the lever. This vessel must 
have a cover to prevent the grain getting out. 
Immerse itin the barrel of warm water. 
Churn the vesselup and down until every 
portion of the grain has been wetted. Lift the 
basket from the water and hold it for a few 
moments until it has draimed slightly, then 
shift it over and immerse in the kettle where 
the water is at a temperature of 130° to 133 
When treating oats allow to remain in the 
hot water for ten minutes. The stinking 
smut of wheat requires the same treatment as 
oats, except that the grain should be placed in 
a vessel of su:d water first and the smutty 
1 loat on top, skimmed off before 
treated witu Sot water. Barley requires an 
immersion of only five minutes at 130 degrees. 
After the grain has remained in the hot water 
for the prescribed time, lift up and allow to 
drain, then immerse in the barrel of cold wa- 
ter on the left. Allow it to remain here fora 
few moments until the temperature is lower- 
ed, so that there will be no danger of injury to 
the grain. Then, empty the grain into the 
bushel basket and let it drain. If itis to be 
sown at once, take direct to the field, but if 
not, spread on a barn floor where there is 
good ventilation and stir occasionally until 
thoroughly dry. 

The object of immersing in the first barrel 
is simply to warm the grain up to somewhere 
near the temperature of the water in the ket- 
tle. When it becomes lower than 110°, raise 
it by adding hot water. The exact tempera- 
ture of the waterin the kettle, or scalding 
vessel, is of great importance and must be 
closely watched. Ifit gets above 133° there 
is great danger of injuring the germ of the 
seed, and if below 130° the smut germs will 
not be killed. Attach a good thermometer to 
a paddle and use this to stir the water fre- 
Keep close watch of the mercury 
and see that it is at the proper point. In 
reading, keep the bulb under the water, for 
if taken out evaporation will 
falling. To keep the temperature at 
the proper point, a fire under the kettle 


an be increased or decreased at will. 


exposure will de- 


rrAINS WH" 


quentiy. 


the eause a 


sudden 
have 
Ww h *h c 
A special vessel for holding the grain 
treatment can be prepared, the principal point 
to be observed, being that it have a cover and 
that it be as open as possible, so that the wa- 
ter will pass in and out freely. A coarse gun- 
nv sack is frequently used, but a milk can, 
with a large nwonber of two or three 
inches in diameter and the entire inside lined 
with wire mosquito netting, is preferable. 
This treatment is so simple and so effective 
that it should be applied in all where 
Every farmer has a large 


during 


holes 


cases 


smut is suspected. 


FARM AND FIELD 


everything 
can be 


iron kettle and barrels. In fact, 
necessary for the process. The grain 
treated during the early spring days, and will 
then be ready for use when needed, or it can 
be treated just before seeding. 


Treating Wornout Wet Meadows. 
SOUTHWICK, 


which 


A. A. 
[ have a meadow was 
haps tifty years ago with pine growth. After 
being cleared and burned over, 16 for many 
years bore immense crops of timothy, but has 
now run out and needs reseeding, as the hay 
is of poor quality, and the surface is becom- 
ing mossy. It lias a soft springy bottom and 
cannot be plowed. A_ part of it has been 
ditched and [ don’t wish to go to expense of 
doing more. Can you advise any cheap meth- 
od of reseeding.—({M. J. Sawyer, Rocking- 
ham Co, N H. 

Under the conditions represented, a 
to reseed the land with little expense pre- 
sents a poor outlook for anything very satis- 
factory. Such land when seeded, after being 
plowed, and the furrows harrowed down well 
and a moderate dressing of good, fine stable 
manure worked in, generally gives a few 
crops that are more than satisfactory to the 
owner. 

I think this piece can be worked during Au- 
gust, when ground is generaliy as dry as at 
Assuming that yon are willing to 
that 


covered per- 


desire 


any time. 
return to the soil some of the plant food 
has been removed by successive creps and 
also that the sod can be tnrned late in sum- 
mer, the cheapest method to be pursued in 
reseeding is to plow, roil or bush down the 
furrows, put on a quantity of good, stable ma- 
nure, and if possible, in addition, 300 Ibs to the 
acre of dissolved bone, harrow down. finely, 
roll on bush, then put on a half bushel herd’s- 
grass seed to the acre if horse hay is wanted, 
but if something a little firmer and suitable 
for cows, sheep, etc, add 15 lbs of clover seed. 
Smooth down with smoothing harrow or bush, 
and roll if you have a roller. 

This plan will give excellent results and if 
you will topdress in the fall from year to year, 
the land should continue to produce good 
crops for many years. If it should prove true 
that the ground cannot be plowed, then the 
ouly plan I couid suggest, and it works well 
in many instances, is to sow the seed on the 
sod and with a light team harrow the surface 
well, and follow with the topdressing; then 
with a favorable season a good crop ought tuo 
be secured. In afew words I would like to 
say how this piece of land should be managed 
to pay a good profit to the owner. Put in 
under drains 40 feet apart and 4 feet deep; 
then you will be certain of the best results 
every time you reseed, which will not be re- 
quired very often if topdressing is resorted to. 


Homemade Horse Power. 


In reply to Mr Baldwin’s inquiry con- 
cerning the construction of a homemade horse 
power would say, that I made one as follows: 


Take a large bullwheel about ten feet in di- 
ameter—the larger the better—-and provide it 
with sweeps as in horse power. Around the 
ream wheel run a rope or chain. The latter 
will be preferable as a rope will stretch. This 
rope or chain will serve as a belt, which can 
be applied to a pulley outside the horse track, 
no matter whether this pulley stand upright 
or 1s placed horizontally, as in either case it 
will set a shaft in motion, and from this shaft 
a belt can be run to the saw, getting any de- 
sired speed by having the length of the sweeps 
and the diameter of the pulleys properly pro- 
The rope or chain running from 
the large wheel to the first pulley must be 
bridged over to prevent the horses stepping 
on it. This machine can be made wholly of 
wood, except the shafts and bearings, hence 
is very cheap. It will, however, require con- 
siderable mechanical ingenuity to construct it, 
and when not handy with tools had _ better 
not attempt it. Old horse powers laid away 
to make room fcr steam power can generally 
be had very cheaply and are much better than 
homemade concerns.—[J. Rade, Wis. 

Should Mr Baldwin get a smal! circular saw 
like those made by windmill factories and 
sold for $10, and should he also have a wind- 
wiil, this machinery can be used when the 


portioned. 


power is not pumping water. If he 
have the saw, fasten three buck saw 
frame at the proper distances 
these by wind power. Of the se\ 
of converting the up and down sti 
windinill rod into a rotary motion, 
is to use a fly wheel, weighing no 
100 lbs, placed on a shaft with 

one for the up and 


stroke of the rou, W hich will operate 


ipart 


the other for 


principle exactly like that upon 
tain blacksmiths’ bellows work. 
not happen to have wind power, 
er can be made from an old mower 
off the unnecessary parts, tilting it 
sides, fastening to a solid frame, 
inch or larger gas pipe in place of th 
wheel for the tumbling rod, and fasten 
sweep to the top wheel of the power 

son with mechanical skill can rig up «a 
these or similar and can saw 
two to ten times as 
buck saw. If a person is not 
of work, it would be better for him to se 
few cords of wood, buy a $10 saw,and | 
or buy a small second-hand powe! 


Hay, Ill. 


levices 
much wood as wit 


apt at tl! 


Seven-Foot Roadbed Too Narrow. 


HARTWELL, HUNTERDON CO, N J. 


P. H. 


The ideaof L. W. Griswold in this journal 
of Jan 2 is good and to the point, with the ex. 
ception that as 7 feet is not wide enough for 
wagons to pass without driving off the crush. 
ed stone, and if placed on asolid road already 
rounded, 1 think tlhe stone will so be s ate 
tered, unless very fine, and much of 
effect lost. 

I repaired a piece of road that, owi 
springs,was almost impassable at tim 
following manner. 1 placed a li1 
through the center of the road 8 feet 
about one the largest 
placed in the bottom and the surfac 
smooth and compact as possible and 0) 
was placed a coat of fine 
deepened the ditches on each side of 
placing the dirt against the stones, 
ing them in place and widening the 
that teams could readily pass. The d 
of the ditches drew the water from 
and thus a solid roaa was made. 
the test.for two vears, but l doubt 
other road will last for 20 7 
really passable shape without an average e 
penditure of at least $25 per mile per year. 
My piece of road cost $13 and was taken 
the regular appropriation of $27.50 pe 

When the amount appropriated is 
that the roads cannot be gone over | 
I think it best to wait till all dang 
is past and the spring rains have 
ground. If worked too early rut 
made and the road will be bum 
son. My plan is to work the roa 
early in June if possible, and the 
over is used to fix a bad place o1 ise the 
grade on the hills. A few dollars id out in 
this way each year will accomplish much in 
time. 


the good 


foot deep; 


red shal 


years 
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An Experimental Silo.—The advance 
New Jersey is making as a dairying 
makes it important to enlarge this branch of 
the station work. The management just 
been enabled the past season to erect a_ silo. 
The building is circular, having a 
of 21 ft, and a depth of 24 ft, with 
of 150 tons. The cost of materials was si 
thing; over $200—less than $1.50 a ton, 
whole expense were charged to the 
The silo was filled very slowly, 
tempt at weighting, and the resulti1 
has been uniformly sweet and 
waste being infinitesimal. Evidently, 
tion people are much pleased wit 


has 


diameter 
4 capacity 


It Will Pay you to breed 
this year, if they 
not good, keep selling and trading until you 
get good A good team tells a good 
farmer. 


your tarm mn 
1 


are good ones. [f 1 are 


ones. 
allow them 
ecorn they 
sows ior 


Have Pigs Come in April and 
to run with the sows, giving all the 
will eat until weaned. Keep oid 


raising strong pigs 





















A Tlodern [lontana Log House. 





Upon the experiment station farm at Boze- 
man, ® number of substantial homes were 
poilt for the farm laborers and also to supply 
the farmers with a working model for a farm 
home. ‘They were constructed principally of 
jogs, With the foundation and cellar walls of 
grout. The one shown in the illustration cost 
100 aud Director Emery thinks it could 
pe duplicated for $950. To this price must be 
aided the labor of making the walls, exca- 
rating the cellar, 36 days additional common 
labor and 5600 Ibs of lime for the walls. 





FARM PROBLEMS 





contact with another. Quarter-inch thick 
strips are sawed from inch boards and are 
nailed on the inside and outside of each log, 
near its ton, at the right point to serve as a 
wedge or to bind the mortar in place, which 
is used as chinking between tbe logs. This 
mortar is fairly rich in lime, but not so much 
so as to dry too quickly and cause the pvoint- 
ing to crack. By using logs seven feet in 
lengtit one can secure straight, uniform 
lengths. These logs should be peeled when 
cut, and dried or seasoned before using. Hew 
down the interior wall to insure uniform 
thickness of walls. Nail strips 8x1 inches, 

18 inches apart, from 





ee 
| 








the bottom of wall to 
wall plate, toe nailing 
to the 2x8 inch planks 
on top of the founda- 
tion wall. Tothe wall 
plate and to each log, 
as well as these strips, 
nail lath in the same 
manner as in any frame 
or brick house, then 
plaster. The outer 
walls are lined on in- 
side with building 
paper. The strips do 
not materially shrink 
longitudinally and the 
plaster does not crack. 
External finish is 
made of surfaced 
3-inch strips, nailed 
over the point of junc- 
tion of logs and 6x6 
posts. Doors are 
2x8x6x8, windows are 
24x32 inches, 2 lengths 
of sash, one above the 








Beginning with the basement or foundation 
walls, which are 16 inches thick and 74 ft high 
inthe clear, the first step is to dig a trench, 
corresponding in size, depth and thickness to 
the desired wall. Then fill the trench with 
grout, after which excavate the earth inside 
the walls, thus forming the cellar. The grout 
used is made as follows: One part Jime, four 
parts sharp sand; and if to the lime 10 per 
cent of the best Portland cement is added, 
somuch the better. The lime is first slaked 
and the sand and cement added, _ thus 
forming the mortar. into the bottom of the 
wall trench, shovel three inches of this mor- 
tar, then putin a layer of boulders any size 
within the thickness of the wall, leveling up 
with fine gravel. Upon this put another 
three-inch course of mortar, other boulders, 
gravel, etc, until the wall is the desired 
hight. Where the wall or a_e part. of 
it is above ground, use matrices of 2- 
inch boards in which to cast the wall. These 
are held in place by making notches one inch 
deep and two inches wide on the edge at eaeh 
end and at intervals of not over three feet. 
Into these notches, which must correspond 
in location on the inner and outer board, 
place strips of board 1x2 inches, tacking them 
securely in place. When the walls are made, 
saw off the shouldered end of the strip, thus 
releasing the boards, which can be again used 
as matrices for a new section of the wall. 

The logs are put into the house walls as fol- 
lows: The grout wall completed, 2x8 inch 
Planks are laid on the wall, flush -with the 
outer edge. On these, and to them, are to be 
hailed posts 6x6 inches as high as the building 
is to be, one at each corner and one at each 
Tunning seven feet of space between corners. 
On these 6x6 inch posts are laid the wall 
Plates. On these plates the rafters. These 
6x6 posts practically constitute the frame of 
the house. Logs are now sawed to exactly 
fit between the 6x6 posts, each end of the log 
being toe nailed to the post by 3 40-penny 
spikes—one at outer middle edge, one on in- 
side middle edge and the third on center top 
of log. 

This fixes each log in its place independent 
of each other log. Consequently, the expan- 
sion or contraction of any log by extreme 
heat or cold, dampness or dryness, cannot af- 
fect any other login the building and thus 
Rive avariable hight to the wall, as usually 
Tesults when one log is placed on top and in 


A MODEL LOG HOUSE, MONTANA 


second story 5 ft on the outer wall and 7} ft 





other; post 14 ft, first 
story 8 ft in clear, 
L 


on inner walls. 


Keeping Farm Accounts. 
W. L. HOGE, LOGAN CO, O. 








How many farmers keep an account; that is, 
an expense and cash account? Ail farmers 
should keep such record of all moneys re- 
ceived and expended on the farm. How 
many when asked the question, How did you 
come ont this year, did your income exceed 
your expenses, etc? for the life of them they 
cannot tell. They know they had a living 
and sold a little hay and corn in the fall, also 
a few hogs, probably a cow, but they can’t 
tell at what price. 

The farmer of all men has time every even- 
ing to jot down in a 
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Lime-as a [anure. 


P. H. HARTWELL, NEW JERSEY. 

On a nine-acre field that was so poor that 
corn did not pay for harvesting, my father 
sowed 1,000 lbs of guano with oats and clover 
seed. <A fair crop of oats was secured anda 
moderate stand of clover. The next year 
when the clover was fully in head, half a 
dozen young stock were turned in and the 
following spring the clover was plowed under 
with 100 bu of lime, planted corn and had a 
nice crop; stalks not very heavy but well 
eared. The next year oats and clover were 
sown, giving a fine crop oats and a good 
stand of clover. The stock was turned on 
the same as before, and the clover was plow- 
ed under with 125 bu of lime and covered 
again. This time we had a heavy crop of 
boch stalks and corn. Finding that we had 
struck a good thing, we followed it up till that 
field, thongh naturally poorer than the rest of 
the farm, produced equal to the best land. 
We adopted the plan of planting two fields of 
corn, two of oats, and one of wheat. As we 
were not allowed to sell any hay, straw or 
fodder, we kept sheep, cows and young stock 
to consume it,which made us a large quantity 
of manure that was spread on the one field 
for corn and on the field for wheat. We rais- 
ed plenty of hogs and poultry and thongh 
prices were Jow we made money, and when I 
left home the farm produced fully three times 
as much as when we took possession, and I 
do not think that $300 had been Jaid out for 
fertilizers except for lime. 

sr” Evidently this soil needed lime, and so 
do many other soils to-day. The matter can 
easily be tested by any tarmer by using lime 
on part of a field and not on the rest of it. 
But if a larger yield follows the use of lime, 
don’t jump to the conclusion that lime alone 
is what the soil requires, and that the 
constant and exclusive use of lime 
will} always yield good crops. We = have 
known this to be done, and the result was 
that the lime helped to set free the stores of 
other plant food in the soil until the sup- 
ply was so reduced that only poor crops vould 
be got, even by liberal applications of lime. 
Plowing under clover, peas and oats, etc, 1s 
good policy, but it adds only nitrogen and 
vegetable matter (humus),to the soil; potash 
and phosphoric acid are also needed. This 
matter of keeping up soil fertility at tLe least 
expense is a complex one, varying with 
different circumstances, and requiring wise 
judguient for best results. 

LA, 


Provide Wood Ashes, salt and lime water for 





small book the day’s . 
a 
sales and expenses; 
how interesting at the 
—— 


end of the year to | 
count up each side of 
the account, and see 
how you stand. Have 
a cash account and an 
account for receipts; 
that is, put down all 
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moneys spent off the ae 
farm on one page, and > 
on another all receiv- Sitting Reom || — 
ed. Give the farm 14x13-6" I. | 
credit for all house lJ nn 


rent, sich as dwell- 
ings, barns, ete, at 
what you would have 
to pay for same if 
rented. Credit ® farm > 
First 
with all feed sold or 
kept for use, all cat- 
tle, hogs, sheep and 
horses sold, pasture, wood, your own living, 
etc. Charge farm with all labor and expense, 
taxes, improvements, ete. Don’t get your 
services too high; estimate your own services 
by what you would be willing to pay another 
man for the same work. I urge farmers to 
try this plan and you will become better ac- 
quainted with yonr own business, and be 
surprised at the end of the year. Try it, 
beginning March 1 or April 1. 


a —_ 


Fleer 
PLANS OF LOG HOUSE 


Keep plenty of wood ashes and salt in the 
horses’ feed trough at all times. 
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Second F leer 


hogs, which will act as a choiera preventive. 
Don’t feed corn all the time, but change to 
wheat shorts or rye. Provide a shzd open to 
the south in which the animals can sleep. 
Keep the floor of the shed 18 inches higher 
than the ground outside. 

The Balance of Trade continues greatly in 
our favor. During Jan total merchandise 
exports were larger than imports by nearly 
$44,000,000 and for the first seven months of the 
fiscal year the excess of exports over imports 
vas almost 293 millions. 
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Starting Plants in.Sods. 


L. B. MERCE, OHIO. 


Lima beans, squashes and melons do nicely 
by starting them in sods. Take some close 
cropped turf from a rich pasture, cutit to fit 
place it 
in the basket, and lousening up the soil mix 


a strawberry basket and reversing it, 


in some superphosphate or rich compost and 
sow the seed. The seed should be sown about 
six weeks before it will be safe to place the 
plants in the open ground. The hardening 
off, that is, inuring to outdoor conditions, is 
a very Important part of spring plant manage- 
Two weeks before the time to finally 
transplant, place the plants in a shallow 
trench out of dvors, having a rim of boards 
high enough to secure head room -«for the 
plants. The soil taken from the trench should 
be banked around the rim. <A tight board 
covering at night will protect from frost, and 
such a cover may be cheaply made by taking 
dry goods boxes, cleating sides and top and 
bottom, so they will not fall to pieces, and 
sawing them off close to each end. This will 


ment. 


give six covers which will serve for a cold 
frame 28 inches wide and l6to 20 feet long, 
aceurding to the size of the box, and a _ box 
will not cost more than 40 or 50c. In nights 
when there is no probability of frost, the cov- 
ers may be left off. 

Thrifty growth, frequent transplanting, and 
careful but thorough hardening are the se- 
crets of strong. early, tough vegetable plants. 
It is always desirable to putin plenty of seed, 
as they seem to come up mucn better than 
when sown thinly. A certain amount of heat 
is engendered in sprouting, which helps the 
temperature of the soil, and the plants are of 
mutual benefit in cracking the soil, just as 
many hands at the raising of a_ building 
ht work tor all. The most advanc- 
el plant growers do not now water upon the 


makes hi 


surface but have a shallow tank in which the 
[ 


flat box of plants is set until the soil is thor- 


oughly saturated. This prevents baking and 
washing of the surface. 
——— 


Growing Field Peas. 


The common method of growing field peas 
in Canada and the United States is to sow 
connection with oats. A 
mixture of vats and paas makes a most ex- 
cellent feed. The common practice is to clear 
the tield intended for this crop of stalks, then 
putting on the pea seed atthe rate of a bushel 
and a half per acre. Plow the ground to a 
depth of three to four inches, then sow on a 
busbel or a bushel and a haif of oats and 
harrow thoroughly as in ordinary oats seed- 
ing The peas will be covered to a depth of 


them alone or in 


three to four inches and the oats will have a 
ig. Sow rather late in spring, 

from freezing has 

Peas and oats will grow along together nicely 
and will be ready for harvest at abont the 


passed. 


same time One advantage in sowing the 
mixture is that the stiff stems of the oats sus- 
tain the 1 vines which incline to lodge. 
a mower and treat exactly as 
‘an be threshed 1f desired and 
peas and oats ground. The 
rough 
valuable for dairy cattle as it 


‘a Vines make an excellent 


peas can be grown alone. 
sowed on unplowed ground, then 


turnel over as suggested for the mixture, or 


they car » broadcasted, covered with a disk 


harrow orn cultivator or some iimple- 


ment whi ill get them down two or three 


t ] 


Inele lr Oradina}4% wihea drill with each 
altern 
piece dri] ed. The after treatment is about 
as noted above. If the crop is 


hee stopped may be used and the 


the same 
‘the fodder principally, it is best 
vhile there is some bloom Part of 
by this 


10t all of them. If, however, the 


ill have been deveioped 


all the pods to become 


through a bean 


g this crop dur- 


the treatment usually 
gives satisfactory results. 
care must be taken to turn over 


for if not thoroughly dry, a 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


moldy and dusty feed will result. Where 
peas are sown alone, itis advisable to wait 
until warm weather, as the crop grows slowly 
in acool atmosphere, thus enabling weeds 
and grass to gain a foothold. If the soil is 
thoroughly warm the growth will be rapid 
and the crop can be harvested in time for 
seeding fall wheat,wbhich may be put on with- 
out plowing. In some parts of southern Mis- 
souri cow peas have been sown between the 
rows, just before the last cultivation, and the 
seed covered by the last plowing. A fair yield 
is thus obtained, valuable for both pasture 
and fertilizer. 

Profit in the Bay Window. 

ARTHUR J. BURDICK, NEW YORK. 

An almost indispensable appurtenance to 
the modern house is the bay window, and yet 
in the majority of homes itis either a vacant 
corner, or else is used as a‘‘ plant hospital.’’ 
A few sickly, unsightly plants of no particu- 
lar variety are ronsidered sufficient furnish- 
ing for what might be the most attractive 
part of the room. Not only may the bay win- 
dow be made ‘‘athing of beauty and a joy 
forever’? but it may become a source of profit 
if the owner so desires. 

There are greenhouses and _ several floral 
companies in the town in which I live, but, 
nevertheless, a gentleman near me receives 
aun average of nearly $1 per day from his bay 
window. He devotes the greater part of the 
window to carnations, and a beautiful display 
they make. There is a ready demand for all 
he can raise, and the care and cultivation of 
the plants affords him great pleasure, as well 
as a fair profit. The cultivation of the carna- 
tion is very simple. Roots may be obtained 
from cuttings made at any time during the 
fall, winter, or early spring months. The 
roots should be set in the ground early in the 
spring, at about the season that lettuce and 
other early, hardy vegetables are putin the 
garden. They should be set in soil that is 
well drained—as the carnation does not take 
kindly to a wet soil—in rows ten inches apart 
and eight inches apart in the row. The flower 
shoots, as they appear, should be cut back till 
the latter part of September, when they should 
be placed in the boxes or pots they are to oc- 
cupy through the winter, though they should 
still be left out as long as the weather is mild. 

Although there are many hundreds of varie- 
ties, but few have been found adapted to win- 
ter culture. Among the white varieties the 
Degraw and Maimie are best adapted to win- 
dow growing. The La Purite, varmine, and 
Astoria, yellow, are also hardy varieties and 
take kindly to cultivation. A temperature of 
60 degrees is sufficient for the production of 
these Howers. The soil should be rich and 
mellow and the plants kept free from the 
green fly and other plant insects. 

Success with Hungarian. 
HENRY BLAKE, CALEDONIA CO, VT. 


Sow one bushel of seed to the acre June 1st, 
on land well fertilized and harrowed to a 
fineness, 15 to 20 two-horse loads of stable 
manure to the acre. Mix the grass seed with 
the hungarian when you sow, cut when head- 
ed out—do not let the seed form or it will be 
woody and hard. Mow inthe morning of a 
good hay day, after dinner put on the tedder, 
go over it twice with tedder, then rake and 
cock before the dew falls on it, let it stand 
over two nights; the third day open the cocks. 

When ready to cart start in with your horse 
rake. beew raked tor a 
load, with a fork turn over one end of the 
short winnow and then the other onto it, and 
rake after with the horse rake. With a third 
horse in the hay field a man will rake and 
bunch up, and rake after, as fast as the best 
pitchers can cart. Hungarian hay cured in 
this way is the best feed I ean get for cows 
in milk; itis too relaxing for horses. I cut 
froin three to four tons to the acre. 

== 

Growing Cow Peas in [llinois.—Because of 
the decreasing fertility in southern Illinois 
farms, it became necessary to use some crop 
which would build up the land. About 10 
years ago some wideawake farmers in Rich- 
land county began growing stock peas. Since 


When enough has 


then they have been using one-third of their 
farm each year fur growing peas whi were 
fed down with hogs. In this way tl itire 
crop, except the actual pounds of por Was 
left on the land. ‘The vines and le: ; above 
ground, the roots under the ground a) the 
waste matter from the seed was found Dros 
duce a result equal to 1000 pounds or 1 e of 
fertilizer. 
an ideal state for wheat or for fall sowing of 
grass seed. The droppings from the hogs and 
the wonderful root development furni 3 a 
ready means of enriching the land. The ex. 
ample was catching, and now farmers in this 
locality count peas and beans one of their 
most valuable farin crops.—|Robert ¢ Mor. 
ris, Richland Co, Ill. 


This plant leaves the gr l in 


Chestnut Culture Increasing.—Interest in 
chestnut planting and in the improvement of 
varieties does not slacken in New Jersey, 
whatever may be the pulse of the rest of the 
country; but the growers of early and ext 
early sorts have struck a rather funny 
They have improved the chestnut in earlin 
until last season they got their crop o1 
market too early for the Japanese vei 
Having improved the chestnuts, . they 
now train the venders who take most « 
large, early sorts, up to the proper standard 
of expectation. They were not looking for 
the nuts so early us they appeared this year. 
With chestnuts that bring from ten to four 
teen dollars a bushel, perhaps the growers 
thereof can afford to put forth some etfort at 
both ends of the line. 

Strawberries in Central New York 
inent strawberry grower of Oswego « 
refers to last season as the most wond 
one for receipts within his knowledge 
good many growers realized from $1000 d 
to $500 and $300 from a single acre of st 
berries ; $52,000 was paid in for strawberries 
in one small town. On Oswego county’ 
very stony uplands, Beder Wood is the 
early, and Parker Earle the 
ever tested. Mary, the finest 
in some sections of the country, is a failure 
here; the same may be said of Timbrell, and 
Atlantic is a failure with the ordinary gro 
er, although fine with some. Marshall is 
be recommended, but the early blossoms 
frequently destroyed by frost. William Belt 
is a sort to keep the eye on 
not yet much tested, it seems likely to prove 
a leader. 


straw berry 
berry grown 


closely, as thougn 


Frozen Sap.—The opinion is common among 
well posted manufacturers that sap once fro- 
zen will not make as light colored or good fla- 
vored sugar as ifit has never been frozen. 
This idea is not universal, however, especial- 
ly where the sap has been frozen but once be- 
fore going to the evaporator. As a general 
rule, the sooner the sap is converted into sug- 
ar or syrup after leaving the tree, the hetter 
the product. If sap runs in the afternoon 
and is frozen that night, but gathered and 
evaporated early the next day, it will proba- 
bly make little difference. In fact, experi- 
ence goes to show that could the water that is 
in the sap be separated from the sweet or sug- 
ar part by a process of freezing, the sugar 
from such would be white and of pure maple 
flavor. 

The Elberta Questioned—The January freeze 
throughout a large part of the country was 
especially trying to peaches, and in some of 
the northern sections particularly, the Elberta 
seems to have failed to stand the test. Ina 
recent communication J M. 
specialist of Wymore, Neb, says he finds no 
damage to any extent by reason of the cold 
weather except tender varieties of peac 
and that the Elberta seems to be about as 
der in bud as Crawfords and Mixons w! 
have been discarded in that latitude, by 
grower. 


Russell, a 


Apples All Marketed—The apple crop has 
all been marketed and there isa full supply of 
Missouri and Michigan . 
Neither the home grown nor the shipped in 
apples are keeping well. Fruit retailing a6 
$1 25@1 50 per bbl.—[W. S. Fultz, Muscatine 
Co, Ia. 
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interest in Cider Industry. 


The cider and cider vinegar makers’ asso- 
ciation of the northwest met in Chicago Feb 
16-17. The unsatisfactory general business 
situation, with the over-abundant apple crop, 
has borne especially hard upon these lines 
of business, and resulted in a comparatively 
limited attendance at the meeting. The offi- 
vers elected for the ensuing year are: T. 
¢, Johnson of Kishwaukee, Ill. president; C. 
(, Bell of Boonville, Mo, and E. L. Prussing 
of Chicago, vice-presidents; and George Mil- 
tenberger of St Louis, Mo, secretary and 
treasurer. The next annual meeting will be 
held in St Louis Jan 11-12, 798. 

The views that members presented elicited 
the g te opinion that stocks of cider vine- 
» fairly large, are decidedly less than 
js gener ait supposed. The large apple crop 
last year was sold so lowin price, that a 
great many operators were deterred from mak- 
ing vinegar from the fear that on account of 
such a large crop, the production would be 
yastly excessive. In addition, at the time the 
crop had to be handled, the country was ina 
state of financial unce ertainty. Money was 
tight and borrowers could not get the usual 
accoumodations. It was reported that white 
wine vinegars have advanced 2c and that 
cider vinegar would necessarily follow. The 
trade situation is and has been very unsatis- 
factory, and it is impossible to quote any 
standard prices, on account of the fact that 
every manufacturer has joined in a go-as- 
you-p! lease race, selling whenever and wher- 
ever he can at whe atever price he can get. 


I 


Profitable Utilization of Waste Fruit. 


gar, w! 


With closer margins for profit in fruit grow- 
ing in California, many orchard and vineyard 
products which were at one time allowed to 
go to waste are now utilized, and made a 
source of profit. Around the drying sheds 
immense piles of apricot and peach stones 
used to accumulate, and were at one time ac- 
counted worthless. These are now sold for 
fuel and are considered equal to cual. At the 
wineries, grape stems and seeds are now used 
for fertilizers, but more important is the use 
of orange and lemon culls and the discarded 
pomace of the wineries. For the purpose of 
using unmarketable lemons, a citrus acid 
factory has been established and is now suc- 
cessfully conducted. The lemon cron of San 
Diego isa large and an increasing one and 
the utilization of the cullsin the manufac- 
ture of citric acid has built up a prosperous 
business and one that gives promise of materi- 
al increase in the future. This affords a hint 
of what may eventually be done, even though 
in a different way, with much of the surplus 
small fruits of the older middle and eastern 
states 


The Eldorado ‘Blackberry This is without 


doubt the finest in quality of any ever yet in- 
troiuced. The berries are somewhat larger 
and earlier than Snyder, which has always 


been our standby for a sure crop. The past 
three winters have demonstrated its hardiness 
and as soon as it is better known it will be 
set largely for market purposes. The plant 
isnot as erect a grower as some of the older 
varieties and the young growth is apt to over- 
lap the bearing wood, making picking some- 
what dificult. While this may be so, the 
berry surely has a great future. No one who 
plants for his own use can afford to overlook 
it—{G. S. Butler, Sec Ct Pomological so- 
cet 


Maple Sugar a Profitable Crop—A maple sugar 
crop is one of the best a farmer can produce. 
He is not obliged to fertilize his trees and 
they are always ready to be tapped when the 
Syrup or sugar, even ifsold at 
rather low prices, is the most profitable crop 
afarmer can raise. He might just as well re- 
fuse to cut and care for his grain and hay as 
toallow his maple trees to stand idle. The sug- 
ar season usually comes when a farmer has 
little other work requiring his attention. 
[W. E. W., Trumbull Co, Oho. 

AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST grows better with 
évery issue. Although I[ take several papers, 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is the most eagerly 
Tread by old and young. Long may it live and 
Prosper! !—[A. M. Strait, Otsego Co, N Y. 
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Does not stain 
or injure the hands 2 
Does not burn red 


Morse Bros. Props. 
CANTON, MASS. U.S.A. 


een PAS STE Eat 
Best Quality- Largest Quantity; 
FORA QUICK SHINE | 
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REY’S 


a, 
FLEXIBLE 

Es es suitable tor Farm Uses. Flexi- 
ble, light weight, 
low priced, lasts 
a lifetime, ‘and is 
better and cheap- 
er than shingles 
tin oriron. Any 
ordinary man 
can easily put it 
on with a knife, 
saw and hammer. 
Fire, rain and wind proof. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for free descriptive c atalogue, samples & prices. 

PHILIP CABEY o., 

25 Wayne Avenue, - = Lockland, d, Ohio, 








BURPEE SEEDS GROW 


Every planter should read 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1897 
A bandsome book, with hundreds of illustrations, tells 
all about the BEST SEEDS that Grow. Novelties 
painted from nature. &@ > Mailed FREE to all. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 





SLGRAPE VINES 


100 Varieties. Also Small Frui &e. Best root- 
edstock. Genuine, cheap. 2sample —— Re for 106. 
Descriptive price-list free. LEWIS BOESCH, Fredonia, N.Y 








OUR 1897 CataLocue 
°* FRUIT TREES V's 


& Ornamental Stock. Stan- 
dard Varieties & Novelties. 
Prices Low. Stock first-class 
Mailed Free. 7. J, pw WYER, 
Orange Cc. Nurseries, Cornwall, iN. zy. 
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$50 FOR A TOMATO 
The En, Engraving shows the most won- 
— derful 4 omato ye eet » which was 
pp Geen OP Hen 








town by Finley, Salem, 

iL, who writes: “They grew 

ove ir 7. it. high, and_I began to 
ow i ripe tomatoes June WY, and 
1ad an abundance all summer. 
Was two weeks earlier than any 
other variety I ever had, and of 
the best quality. I had ll plants, 
and each one produced from lto 
2bushels of nice fruit, many mam- 
moth ones, not @ poor one the 
whole season, and Oct. 15 was still 
loaded with ripe and green fruit.’* 

This Giant Everbearing 
Tomato is entirely new and a won- 
dertoall. After once grown you 
will have no others, e own all 
the seed there is, and will pay 
soe for 1 of them weighing 

lbs. Plant some, you may get 
the 3 lb. tomato. nstructions 
on Ay seed and how to grow them. 

FIRST IN MARKET CARB. 
BAGE if the carliest kind in the worid 
and you will a heads weeks before 
your neighbor 

GIANT FLAT DUTCH is the 
largest Oabbuge ofall. Is all head and 
always sure to head weighing 20 to 50 Ibs. 
RY. JAPANESE CLIMBING CU- 
. Ee 2 CUMBER. Wonderful variety from 
j ry yan. Willclimb a trellis,wire nettin 

ns Bet HIGH - nv support Sto 8 ft. Great curlenity. 

GOLDEN GLOBE ‘ONION, is a splendid variety, eariy, 
round, good quality, excellent keepers 

EARL Y SNOW BAL L TURNIP, is the earliest in 
the world, easy grown, good size, white as snow. 

(7 We will send a packet each of above 6 splendid varieties 
and our Great Catalog ue for only 25 ets. If you mention 
this paper and send silver or M. O. we will send free f for the 
ladies, 100 Summer Flowering Bulbs. 

FAIRVIEW SEED FAEM, Box 63, Rose Hill, N. ¥- 


A Novelty Offer 


in Vegetables. 
ONLY 15 CENTS. 


















’ New Cardinal Beet.—Most desirable in 
shape and color; very early; cooks dark 
@#& Evergreen Cucumber. — Color, deep § 
green; desirable for slicing or pickling. 

\ Grand Rapids Lettuce.—Of superior 

\ quality and color, always crisp and tender. 

@& _Southport Yellow Globe Onion.— 

a Handsome in appearance and large in size. 

; Early White Box Kadish.—One of 

p the very best white turnip Radishes. 
Ignotum Tomato. — Very productive; 

a good size: rich color; smooth and solid. 

® ~ One large packet of each of the 

R above (six varieties in all) sent post- 

paid for only 15 cents. 

AN With every remittance of 15 

cents for the above collection, 

@ Iwill mail (if requested) without additional 

4 cost, my New Seed, Plant and Bulb \ 

Catalogue, the gem book of the year, which 

contains everything good, old or new, at right q 


& 
a 
@ pric You need it, no matter if you pur- 
a 
a 
as 








\ chase 10 cents worth or $10.00 worth of seeds ¢ 
, and plants. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
1711 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“UP-TO-DATE” 


CDRAY PUMPS 


$17.00 outfit for $6.00. Express 
paid. Wiil spray a 10-acre orchard 
per day. 60,000 in use. Satisfaction guaran« 
teed or money refunded. I\l’t'd Catalogue and 
Treatise on Spraying free. Ag’ts wanted. Ex- 
clusive territory given. Rapidsellers. Many 
ofouragents are making from $5 to $10 per day. 
P.C. LEWIS MFG. CO., Box 51 Catskill, N. Y. 








ee | ME easiest roses to grow are] 

ee | ited Pb. & C, roses. 

The easiest way to grow them, 

AN as well as all other flowers of: 
DB worth is fully explained in the 


“New Guide to Rose Culture,” 





vading Rose Catalogue of Amer- 


t 
ica, 28th edition now rea dy, 120 pages. 
This splendidly illustrs ated book and 
$*:. of our Magazine will be mailed 
Es free on request. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 
Vest Grove, Pa. 























oth ALLTHE, BOOKS 
BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS 


e-half regular pri ces. 

rue, now ready fo conn 
tk ost unique and 
opuilahed, Seyp For Corr. ‘ 
iss C. H. Lippincott, 
319 Sixth St. S,, Mixnwzapours, Muxy. 
pubmmnger aired aaa 




































PLANT BOXES $2.25 


For HOT-BED USE i000. 
4-inch cube, 44¢-inch cube, or Sinch cube. 
BERRY CRATES 
and CRAPS BASKETS. 


Write for price list. ddress 
COLBY-HINKLEY co: Benton Harbor, Mich 











SAVE YOUR SEED 


. your labor, your money and 
‘; insure perfect, uniform 
crops by sowing with 


PEARCE’S 
IMPROVED 


Cahoon’s Patent 
a Broadcast 

= SEED SOWER. 
~ Does 4 men’s work 
and does it better, 
- reducing the cost of 
> production one-third. 
=” Send for descriptive 
~ circular. 

= GOODELL COMPANY, 
fonens N. H., Sole Mfrs. 























Leading dealers 
everywhere sell 


FERRY’S SEEDS 


Don’t risk the loss of time, labor and ground 
by planting seeds of unknown goer 
ity. The market is full fos 
unreliable seeds. FERRY'S seeds 
arealways the best; do not accept 
any substitute. Seed Annual Free. 


D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 

















} ,000 P h T One year from 

eac rees bud, 2 to 3 ft. 
mostly branched, with freight prepaid to any aneaen east 
of Miss. River for 820; or 500 for 811.50. Songie ) prepaid, 
25c. Other sized trees proportional prices. OHN- 
STON, Box No. 3, Stockley, Del. 
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Plan Now for Green Manuring. 


At farmers’ institutes this winter and last, 
Prof Eugene Davenport of the university of 
Illinois has discussed this subject very capa- 
bly. He tinds that the soils of that state are 
generally well supplied with potash, phos- 
phorie acid and lime, in which old soils at the 
east and south are generally deficient. But, in 
all cases, there is need of nitrogen. This 
most expensive element ot plant food is most 
cheaply supplied by growing clovers, cow 
peas, and other legumes. 

The fertility of our soils can be largely in- 
creased by the systematic use of barnyard 
manure. This mnst be obtained by consum- 
ing more of the grain produced on the farm at 
home. Selling grain crops hus been abused 
untilit is neressary to quit. In terms of 
commercial fertilizer, 14 tons of barnyard 
manure is worth $18. Its application may 
not produce immediate results but the fertili- 
ty of the soil is gradually increased by 1ts use. 
Keep the land constantly at work. Bare fal- 
low is a waste of fertility. Fall plowing is 
detrimental in that the soluble plant food 
constituents may be leached out during the 
winter and spring. Keep the ground con- 
stantly covered with some crop. As 
small grains are harvested, plow up 
to a catch crop of some sort. 

Plowing under clovers, 
will add to the nitrogen as 
beneficial effect upon the soil 
There is some danger of clover 
the 1ich land of central Illinois, consequent- 
ly, the professor advises seeding to clover 
about once every four years. Very few farm- 
ers, however, have found any trouble in this 
line, as it is difficult to get enough clover. 
As to the time of applying manures, it was 
thought best to spread barnyard manure 
when most convenient. If properly piled in 
the yard there is not a great amount of waste. 
It can be allowed to accumulate for some 
time without injury. - Wood ashes can be 
distributed upon snow, provided the moisture 
is absorbed when the snow melts. 
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Time to Apply Manures and Fertilizers. 


The excrement of domestic animals never 
contains any more plant food than immedi- 
ately after it is voided. Composting it 
sists in the rotting or fermenting process, and 
for certain crops and soils may be essential, 
but recent experience of both practical mar- 
ket gardeners and scientific men is more and 
more against the old method of composting 
manure and handling it several times before 
applying it to the soil. Yor all ordinary field 
crops, it is now believed that the sooner the 
manure is applied the better. 

Some farmers have even banished the ma- 
nure cellar. In place of the manure pile in the 
cellar, they have a big cart or manure spreader, 
into which the accumulations of the stable are 
dumped once a day and then hanled away 
directly to the field and spread broadcast for 
grass, grain, ete. This is done 
season, but, of course, manure 
is not spread in winter on steep hillsides 
where it will wash away. On slightly slop- 
ing fields, however, even when the ground is 
frozen, the melting snow contains liquid 
from the manure pile that will soak down into 
the soil and the loss from washing away will 
be very slight. Of heavy rains or 
thaws causing miniature freshets on the field, 
might cause the loss of a good deal of .such 
manure. Each farmer must use his jndg- 
ment in applying this system. The great ad- 
vantage of this method is that one handling 
of the manure does the business. Only those 
who have changed from the vld system to the 
new style know what a saving 1n labor it 
volves. It is used most successfully where 
no long corn fodder is fed. It is better and 
cheaper to cut the cornstalks before feeding, 
than to run the long stalks into the manure 
pile and handle it two or three times, simply 
to get the cornstalks rotted. 

It is customary to apply fertilizers just be- 
fore or at time of seeding or planting. For 
most crops broadcasting is better than in the 
drill, as the widespreading rvots will get more 
of the food. For hoed crops, experience 
favors a second or even athird (light) ap- 
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plicati6h of fertilizers to be sowed between 
the rows at the first or second cultivating or 
hoeing. It is often found that the same 
amount of fertilizer, two-thirds applied before 
planting and balance during the culture in 
early part of growing season, gives enough 
better resuits over putting tle fertilizer on all 
at once to warrant the work. 

OEE 

Meal and Ashes.—W. J. Moore: Cotton- 
seed or linseed meal are both excellent fer- 
tilizers for all ordinary crops, ‘‘valued’’ at 
about $24 and $20 per ton for this purpose. 
They contain about 6 % nitrogen, 2 to 3% 
phospohric acid, but only 1% potash. Either 
meal is thus rich in nitrogen bit poor in the 
other elements. Wood ash, if unleached, con- 
tains 5 to7 % potash and 1} to 25 % phosphoric 
acid. Hence such ash will help make up the 
deficiency inthe meal. A ton of ash and 
meal together would make a mixture yielding 
3 % nitrogen, 2 to 3 % phosphoric acid and 3 
to4 % potash. This is rather deticient in 
phosphates, but the ash contains a lot of ear- 
bonate of lime that seems to exert a good 
effect upon the soil. As most crops feed 
liberally upon potash, our concern would be 
to add more of it, especially if we had found 
by actual experiment that our soil was more 
lacking in potash than phosphate. For 
ordinary grain or corn on light and poor 
soils, broadcast and harrow in froin 500 to 1000 
lbs per acre of meal, preferably a fortnight 
before planting, to allow the first fermenta- 
tion to occur before the seeds touch it. Be- 
fore the same ora later harrowing, sow 1500 
to 3000 lbs of dry unleached wood ash per 
acre. For garden crops, use more freely and 
larger proportion of meal. The two. sub- 
stances need not be mixed. 

Fertilizer Queries.—Dr S.: Formulas for 
home mixing, analyses of ingredients, etc, 
were given in full on Page 196, Feb 13 issue, 
and in the issnes at this season for several 
years back. The ingredients can be had of 
uny fertilizer dealer or manufacturer advertis- 
ed; get quotations from several if not satisfied 
with one.—J. G. F.: In addition to the 5 to 
8 cords manure you apply per acre to corn 
on your N H farm, use freely of potash salts 
or unieached wood ash, for corn is a great 
potash feeder; use per acre say 400 lbs 
kainit, 200 lbs muriate or 100 Ibs sulphate of 
potash, either of which will supply about 50 
Ibs of actual potash; or use 8 to 15 bushels 
per acre of ashes. Seed to grass in the corn 
at last cultivating, and in fall sow 300 tv 500 
Ibs per acre of fine ground bone, or more. In 
spring, make a compost of 100 lbs nitrate of 
soda and.100 lbs muriate of potash with sev- 
eral bushels ef fine loam, so it can be evenly 
broadcasted, to give the grass an early start. 

A New Objection to Manure.—This is a topic 
of which each one who argues on it believes 
there is little to be said on the other side. 
The man who finds commercial manures a 
help is likely to lean over hard on them; 
while he who has plenty of satisfactory stable 
manure can see little in their favor. Possi- 
bly, from his point of view, he is sound 
enough. The entomological point of view is 
seldom taken. Prof Smith, of the New Jer- 
sey station, does not hesitate to affirm that 
from the eutomological standpoint, nothing 
worse than stable manure could possiply be 
applied to the land! This is especially the 
case if such manure be coarse, or mixed with 
bedding. It furnishes precisely the hiding 
place and breeding place which most insects 
desire. 


Please Quote Prices separately and for the 
whole lot, on the following delivered at my 
depot for spot cash, and then follows a list of 
commercial fertilizers and agricultural 
chemicals amounting to some 20 tons of stuff. 
The big farmer who wants it sends this 
invitation to half a dozen local agents, fertili- 
zer manufacturers and dealers. He gets what 
he wants at a fair price. He knows what he is 
about; he doesn’t sit atthe corner grocery 
‘‘jawing’’ the experiment stations or fertilizer 
manufacturers. This man we_ personally 
know has been laying up from $1000 to $2500 
a year in cold cash, profits on milk and truck, 
obtained in large part by the generous use 
of fertilizers. 
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Peas for Early Market. 


Cc. L. ALLEN. 


One of the best paying early crops 
particularly near towns and 
where prices do not fluctuate as_ the 
the larger cities. For instance, it is not at 
all uncommon to see the early market open 
at $2 per bag of one and a half bushels ang 
close at the buyers’ price, which may be 9 
cents per bag. In June, 1895, one day goog 
Long Island peas brought 1.50 per bag, which 
the grower thought remunerative. The next 
day the same grower sold his whole load—7 
bags—for 75 cents, one cent per bag, and the 
picking alone cost 18 cents. Such a state of 
the market is not possible in towns, 
which are scarcely ever overstocked. 

Warm medium light soils are best adapted 
to pea culture, and where the ground is mod. 
erately ricn, as it is where potatoes 
grown the previous year, no manure 
ed. Stimulating manures are more 
than beneficial to this crop, as_ they 
produce vines rather than well filled 
The first sowings should be the f 
done on the farm in spring, to be repeated at 
intervals of ten days until the last week yp 
May. The Long Island farmers put ; 
the same time, some four or five varieties for 
a succession, such as Alaska, Early Market 
Garden, Premium Gem, Nott’s Ex 
and Pride of the Market. The two latter are 
sown for a succession. The variety is a mat. 
ter of individual choice, as some kinds do bet- 
ter in a given locality than others. 

The distance apart for lepends 
considerably upon the variety, and the crop 
that is to follow. If cabbage is to be tiie see. 
ond crop, and 1t is a very good one, the lower 
growing sorts can be sown in thirty 
inches apart, and the vines should not be 
closer than two inches apart in the drills. The 
taller growing sorts should have more 
thirty-six inches apart being 
near. The ground will be cleared of the 
early and second early sorts by the fir 
in July in good time for a crop of sec 
ly cabbage, which in turn will come off m 
time for acrop of spinach, to be m 
during the winter and early spring. A 
average crop of peas is about 150 bushels to 
the acre, und worth 1n most years 70 cents 
per bushel. <A _ total of 
value of the cabbage crop is considerably 
more; 7000 heads can be taken from an acre, 
if of the type of All Head, or any one of the 
Early Flat Dutch varieties. These bring 
from three to five cents per head; is safe 
to estimated the value of the crop at $200 per 
acre. 

When squashes are to 
crop—and it is a very good 
double rows of peas are planted, ot the early 
sorts, three feet apart, then a space of five 
feet is left for planting squashes, the seed of 
which should be put in the first week in 
June. This will be before the vines can be 
removed. But for winter squashes,if the vines 
are left on the ground, they will benefit the 
crop, as they act as a mulch, keeping the soil 
cool and free from weeds. 

As a single crop, peas would be 
only in exceptional years, but as a first 
to be followed by either of the above 
vegetables, itis more than reasonably 
and one that is useful in keeping the soil con- 
stantly employed. On Long Island the first 
crop of peas is frequently followed by sweet 
corn to good advantage. But in localities 
where frosts are liable to occur before the 10th 
of October sweet corn should not be used as 4 
second crop. 
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Indiana Methods of Raising Potatoes. 


WALTER KERN. 


In Delaware county the potato is the pril- 


the farmer. A failure 
is seldom met with. If early potatoes are de- 
sired, plant as early as the ground can be 
worked, using Ciark’s No 1 or Early Ohio for 
seed. Ifa late crop is desired, plant potatoes 
about the middle of June and the latest varie- 
ties which can be secured, such as State of 
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Maine, Green Mountain, ete. Do not pick 
out the largest potatoes for seed, nor the 
smallest ones, but select those of medium 


size. Cut them in pieces having one or two 
eyes each. 

“A rich soil and land which previously 
bee! in clover is the best. Break the ground 
us early as possible to adepth of eight inches, 
then disk thoroughly, following with a tooth- 
ed barrow and a drag until all the clods are 
pulverized. Run a furrow abead of the 
jlanter, so that the potatoes will be put down 


has 


toa depth of seven inches. Drop them in 
yows three feet apart and 12 incbes apart in 
the row. When they begin to come through 


the ground, cover the tops to a depth of three 
orfourincbes with fine earth. When they 
are large enough to cultivate, run the shovels 
as close to the vines as possible without cov- 
ering. Atthe second or third plowing the 
shovels should be set so as to run about three 
Do not run the plow close to 
the vines, for the roots which bear the 
toes will be broken off. Don’t let the 
get weedy. Use the hoe if necessary, as a 
little extra work at the proper time will in- 
crease the yield and the size of the crop. 


inches deep. 
pota- 


patch 


Growing Top Onion Sets. 


LEWIS O’FALLOW, MINN. 


addition 
farm by 
growing top onion sets in a small way. These 
are produced on top of the onion stalks, in a 
instead of seed, and consist of a num- 
ber of small bulbs or onions, about the size of 
acorns. If planted, these produce onions which 
mature earlier than those from 
For several years I have made ita rule to 
plant a small patch inthe garden to onions 
from which I grow top sets. I sell the on- 
ions early in the spring to local village deal- 
ers for 10 to 17¢ a pound. In one instance I 
secured 35 lbs of top from one-fourth 
bushel of onions planted. I sold these the 
next spring for 15c a pound. If I had given 
them proper care I would have obtained at 
least one-third larger yield. 

As soon as the frost is oufof the ground in 
spring, plant in rows about, two feet apart, 
and from 8 to 10 inches apart in the row. Only 
good sound onions of uniform size and good 
quality should be used. They must have been 
raised the year before froim onion 
sets. Plant very shallow, so the top of the 
onions will show ground. Keep per- 
fectly free from weeds while growing. After 
the top sets have matured fully, gather and 
store in a dry cool place. Do not allow them 


In most farming districts a little 
may be made to the income of the 
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above 


to freeze in winter. It is best to go slow 
about raising top onion sets for market, un- 


tila trade has been established. Sometimes 
I have found it necessary to leave the onion 
sets with the grocery dealer, and jet him sell 
as much of them as he could, with the privi- 
lege to return any that he could not dispose 
of. By taking goods at his store in exchange 
for them, he made no charges for selling the 


sets. 





Electricity Hastens Germination of seeds. 
One-third more seeds germinated in lots treat- 
ed with the current for 24 hours than where 
the seed was not treated. If the current is 
continued longer than that, the gain is not 
so marked, while a single application of elec- 
tricity shows the effect for only a few hours. 
When applied houfly to germinating seeds or 
growing plants, it does not lose its effect but 
acts as a eonstant stimulation to their growth 
and development. These are some of the 
conelnsions of elaborate tests at the Massa- 
echnsetts experiment station [Bulletin 43]. 
Rawson, the Boston market gardener, Bailey 
at Cornell, and others, have found the gain in 
the growth of lettuce and certain other plants 
under glass to pay for running the electric 
light up to10pm. The effect of electricity 
on the soil or on the plant is thus far but lit- 
tle understood while the expense of its appli- 
cation is at present too great to make it pay, 
investigation along this 
line has much in store for agriculture. 

New Facts Abouta Familiar Animal.—It has 
remuined for Dr T. B. Aldrich to study the 
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secretion of the skunk. It is discharged from 
two oval puuches, about one-inch long, situat- 
ed onthe sides of the rectum to the 
anus. The fluid is clear, limpid, and golden 
yellow or amber colored, having a characteris- 
tic penetrating odor, a specific gravity of 
0.939, remaining fluid at 27 degrees F 
The vapor is highly inflammable and 
burns with a luminous flame, giving off 
phur dioxide. It is readily soluble in aleohol, 
ether and chloroform. A &% solution of 
sodium or potassium hydroxide partially dis- 
solves the fluid and destroys its odor, but the 
smell returns on the addition of sulphuric 
acid. The secretion contains about 30 % of 
sulphur. It is a powerful anestletic. 
Evergreen Tree Colors Sap. —This may be gen- 
erally set down as a fact. Many 
have observed that where there are evergreen 
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and strong flavored. syrup and sugar will re- 
sult. This depends in part upon whether the 
sap buckets are Jeft uncovered, that the drop- 
pings from such may fall into thei. 
‘Evergreen trees planted among maples are 
a great hindrance,’’ writes one of the leading 


trees 


sugar makers of Vermont, ‘‘and should be 
cut out as far as possible.’’ 
Drying off Cows.—Every. cow should be 


milked, if possible, within six weeks of calv- 
ing. and even closer; but some cows go dry 
two or three months before calving notwith- 
standing the best milking and care. . With 
very deep and rich milkersit is generally best 
to keep up a moderate flow until] the new milk 
springs. 

A Hackney or French coach stallion is the 
sire tu put bone, action and conformation in 
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Raising Eggs and Broilers. 


MRS M. A. DECOU. 


To keep up the vitality of a flock—necessary 
for a steady supply of eggs—all old roosters 
must be disposed of every second year at 
least. Procure a new lot from unrelated 
stock. This is one of the essentials. When 
spring comes, and hens grow broody, remove 
each one to a small house prepared for hatch- 
ing. Never leave sitting hens among tlie lay- 
ers. Around the floor of the hatching shed 
arrange boxes half filled with earth and 
straw, in which are two or more china eggs. 
Cover the hens for a night, or until well set- 
tled again, then exchange the false for fresh 
eggs. Keep a supply of shelled corn contin- 
ually in this sitting-house,that hens may feed 
at their pleasure and get back to eggs before 
they are chilled. The result is much more 
satisfactory. Also have plenty of fresh water 
and oyster shells. 

Strong chickens will usually begin to hatch 
on the twentieth day, though some will be a 
day or two later. Remove when dry and 
keep covered in a basketin the house. If 
left in the nest, the hen becomes restless, and 
is likely to crush them. When all are hatched 
put the hen with her brood of fluffy beau- 
ties outin acoop, on grass if possible; but 
at least separated by six-fvot poultry netting 
from the other yard. In a week let them run 
at large in theirown division. Never feed 
raw cornmeal slops. It 1s deadly. If corn- 
meal must be used, bake it first into a crum- 
bly johnnycake. The best feed is cracked 
grain, fed dry, cracked outs, cracked corn, 
cracked wheat. After the first week whole 
w heat may be fed, to which, wher four weeks 
old, add whole corn, shelled. See that they 
have fresh water, oyster shell, and coarse 
gravel or grit of some kind. 

When you notice any chicks going around 
with droopy wings, peeping plaintively, you 
may be sure the deadly lice are at them. Lose 
no time and go to work that very night. 
Have a cup of lard, in which is mixed one- 
haif teaspoonful of kerosene, and grease every 
chick and hen under wings and tail, down 
head and neck. <A drop of clear kerosene on 
the head may be necessary to destroy the big 
and terrible head lice. This operation will 
need to be repeated in a week; but that gen- 
erally finishes the business. The greasing is 
too severe on chicks less than a week old. 
For their tiny bodies, a bit of lard rubbed un- 
der the mother’s wings will answer. Ten 
weeks old is broiler age. After that the quan- 
tity of food eaten will more than make up for 
the difference in weight. Reserve the finest 
pullets for increase of stock. 


Sitting Hens. 


A. B. COOK, GEORGIA. 

A hen that is gentle and will aliow one to 
move her off and on the nest without show- 
ing any sign of fright will usually make a 
good sitter, but hens that are easily fright- 
ened and appear to be unsettled when on the 
nest should not be allowed to set, for they 
will invariably break some of their eggs and 
probably hatch very few chickens. There 
are some varieties of games that resemble the 
Leghorn in disposition, and while they can- 
not be properly classed as non-sitters, they 
make very poor sitters and should only be 
kept as layers. On the farm, where the hens 
have unlimited range, the games make an 
excellent mother, but when the chickens are 
raised in a small yard they are undesirable, 
as they will frequently try to kill the chick- 
ens of other hens. In selecting good sitters, 
it would be hard to find a breed that could 
improve upon the Plymouth Rvucks. The 
Brahmas and Cochins are too large and clum- 
sy to make good sitters, but a medium-sized 
Plymouth Rock hen proves almost always sat- 
isfactory. 

A mistake that is often madein selecting a 
sitter is in her size. A small lhght hen will 
stand less chance of breaking her eggs and 
will raise the chickens better than one that is 
unusually large and heavy. Owing to the 
stualiness and lightness of a bantam, it is very 
rare that one breaks its eggs or kills its chick- 
ens. Old hens are lighter than young ones, 
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and whilé they do not lay very many eggs, a 
few should,be kept as sitters. 


Box for Sitting Hens.—A labor-saving de- 
vice for use in setting hens is shown here- 
with. A shoe box or grocery box of sufficient 
size is taken, and a nest made in one end, as 











= 
= 
shown in the engraving, the top and front 
having been removed to show the interiur. The 
bottom of the box is covered with road dust, 
or coal ashes and a shelf for setting in water 
and cracked corn—the best feed for sitting 
hens. Openings for air are madein each end. 
A hen can be placed on the nest, the cover of 
the box put on, and biddy left to her own de- 
vices until she brings off her brood. This 
plan takes away much of the care usually ex- 
perienced in setting hens in spring 

Another Feed Device—I read with interest 
the article Roosts and feed troughs fer poul- 
try in the Feb 6 issue of your excellent 
payer. Itis all right except the feed trough. 
A feed trough five inches from the floor is 
too high for common fowls, and an open 
trough so high allows fowls to roost on it. 
This can be prevented by making one witha 
bottom six in wide and sides four in high, 
with 10 in strips of lath nailed on the outside 
24 in apart. A cover should be hinged to 
one side. This device prevents fowls from 
roosting on or getting into 1t to scratch, as 
they are bound to do if it is possible. I have 
a strap naiied to the cover and both ends of 
the trough to keep the cover from falling too 
far back when opened to feed or clean. 
[Aaron K. Cross, Washington Co, N Y. 

A Productive Hen—I have a white hen 
which was hatched in an incubator April 1, 
1896, and was raised with 20 other chickens, 
which were in charge of acapon. In October 
the same year this hen laid 15 eggs, then 
wanted to set. She was cooped, however, 
and in two or three weeks began to lay again, 
producing 15 eggs the second time. She was 
allowed to set on these during the cold winter 
weather, and Jan 30, 1897, produced ten live 
chickens, which are all doing well. The ca- 
pon above referred to raised a second brood 
last summer, and persuaded all of both broods 
to roost in his coop on the ground. The 
chickens still roost there, except the pullets, 
which have gone to setting.—[{Farmer Miles, 
Coles Co, Ill. 


Will Cottonseed Kill Hens? asks a subscrib- 
er. Will beefsteak kill babies? Yes, to both 
questions, if either food is ailowed without 
judgment. Some sense must be used with any 
concentrated food. Hens must get very small 
doses of cottonseed meal at first. Letit con- 
stitute one-tenth of the mixture of grain feed 
th first few days, gradually increasing as 
the hens get usd to 1t until } to 4 of the grain 
ration is cottonseed meal. Itis rich in pro- 
tein or albumen, needed for egg making, and 
when intelligently fed gives fine results. 


Curing Sick Hens.—In the early fall I lost 
several hens that appeared to have a cough 
asif there was something in their crops. 
They would stand about acting dumpish for a 
few days and then die. Thinking that it 
might be something in the form of parasites. 
tried tobacco on the last two that showed 
symptoms of the trouble and it worked like a 
charm. I opened their mouths and poured 
down each about a spoonful of strong extract 
of tobacco.—| Aaron K. Cross, Washington Co, 
N Y. 


I have taken your paper fortwo years and 
like it tirstrate. The crop and market reports 
are valuable features. I am interested partic- 
ularly in your broomcorn exchange.—[E. J. 
Humphreys, Rice Co, Kan. 


Purify 


Your blood. Words of wisdom at this season 
During the winter months impurities haye 
been accumulating in your blood, oy r to 
diminished perspiration, close coufine ment 

° ’ 
and other causes. These impurities must now 


be expelled. Now is the time to purify 


Your Blood 


By-taking a course of Hood’s Sarsaparillg, 
This medicine makes pure, rich, nourishing 
blood. It thoroughly era:dlicates the d ngers 
ous poisons with which the blood is loaded, 
It invigorates the system and builds up and 
sustains all the organs by feeding them upon 
pure, rich blood. Get Hood’s because 


Fiood s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is omen best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier, 


es 


Hood’s Ss ‘Pills get harmo cme f he ‘- 


KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy of 
CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Illustrated Magazine and a 
Cc atalogue of BEE SU PPL IE s. V aluat c) 

n s given F k 


THE A. LL ROO T CO., pd 0. 
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APY EXCELSIOR ina 


Simple. Perfect, Self Regulat 
tng. Dacaenete in successfu 
operation. Loweat priced 
Girculars free. “hi firet-clese Hatcher made. 
Send 6c. for \ GEO, H. 8T/ 
Tilus. Catalorue. 114 to122 8. Sih St, Quincy. TL 











BETTER THAN A DAIRY FARM 


is a poultry farm, More money and _Jess 
labor and expense. Al! proofs in our NEW 
POULTRY GUIDE FOR 1897, 100 pages 
jOHN in colorssentforl5cents. Address 





HN BAUSCHERA, Jr. Box 2.,Freeport, Ill. 
THE PROFI to be derived from 
the pouitry business 

& many things ye 16 to poultry men, 

Y toge her with a full descri ption of the 
1a: MONITOR INCUBAT OR is con- 


tained in 50 p. catalog. Send 4c. stamps. 
ILLIAMS,50 Race st. ‘BRISTOL, Conn, 





162 FIRST PREMIUMS 


The largest breeders inthe world use 
PRAIRIE STATE MACHINES 
exclusively. Send for 168 page catalog. 


PRAIRIE STATE INCB. CO. Homer City, Pa. 





= 2 
Greider’s Fine Catalogue 
of Fancy Poultry for 1897, extra fine thix year. A 
complete guide to poultry raisers. It tells about 
the business, shows the finest chickens and de- 
( scribes them all. Prices of ¢ ees and stock (from 
best strains) calendar for m ‘ over, only 6 cts. 
> best lice des troy 
Greider’s Germicide: ior poutece annals 
etc. Guaranteed to Kill Lice. Good for roup, gapes, ete. 
sample box (5 oz.) by mail 10c. B, H. GREIDER, Florin, Pa. 








THE IMPROVED 


VICTOR Incubator 


Absolutely 

Tt ecif-regulating. “The simplest most 

x pape and cheapest first- oy Ea her 
in the market. Circula 

GEO. ERTEL Cd., QUINGY. Ti. 








GHOEMAKER’S POULTRY, 


EGGS AND INCUBATORS. 
At Reduced Prices. 


Our Mammoth Illustrated Cata- 

logue contains 76 large pages ot t.~. 
Fancy Poultry, Incubators, Brood- 

ers and a full line of Poultry Supplies. 


TH COLUMBIAN POULTRY BOOK 


48 pages fully illustrated, practical, complete and oo 
int. Worth Dollars to poultry raisers. THESE 

REAT BOOKS sent postpaid to any address for only me 
-C. SHOEMAKER. Freeport, Ill., U.S. As 
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THISTLE MILKING MACHINE 


IN OPERATION 


We printed last week an elaborate article on receut progress in milking by machinery. 


The article described the English machine above illlustrated. ; 
Another set go from receivers to pipes in front of cows. 


teat cups to the receivers. 


pipes are connected directly with the vacuum pump at the left. 


Tubes run from the rubber 
These 
A set of cups enclosing the 


teats appears in the upper left hand corner, and in the same position on the right is a receiver. 


The Healthy Position of Butter. 





With the open door of March and the near 
approach of spring throughout nearly all dai- 
ry sections an increased butter production is 
inevitable. The present market naturally has 
no very strong undertone, yet is healthy at 
current prices. Cold storage stocks of butter 
have been materially reduced, both east and 
west, yet the trade recognizes the tact of an 
early increase in the output. With probably 
plentiful supplies of fresh-made creameries 
and dairies there is little disposition to force 
prices upward. A good distribution is noted, 
however, and providing the market escapes 
violent price changes, there ought to be con- 
siderable activity from this time forward. 

A broader outlet for our butter surplus on 
foreign account, the thing above all others 
mosi to be desired, is fairly promising. Ex- 
porters are taking considerable quantities ev- 
ery week, chiefly from N Y, although Boston 
is doing a larger foreign business than a year 
ago, while most other ports are more than 
holding their own. The margin upon which 
exporters can operate is very narrow, and it 
requires the utmost nicety of figuring to com- 
pete in the English markets with butter from 
the north of Europe and from the colonies. 
This suggests all the more reason for the put- 
ting forth of every effort on the part of our 
home producers and shippers to build up this 
trade to one of permanency. During Jan we 
exported 3,538,000 lbs butter, exactly double 
that of a year ago, and during seven months 
our foreign trade amounted to 22,313,000 Ibs, 
compared with 12,686,000 lbs a year earlier. 
A year ago the average price of ¢reamery but- 
ter at Elgin was 21lc. The March averages in 
earlier years were as follows: ’95, 18?c; ’94, 
2ikc; °93, 27#c; ’92, Whe; ’91, 3l4dc; °90, 24}c; 
89, 264 ;’? 88, 291c; ’87, 31c; ’86, 31}c. 


Growth of Live Stock and [eat Exports. 


In a recent circular prepared by Chief Sal- 
mon of the bureau of animal industry cover- 
ing the course of our foreign trade the past 
eight years, the fact is pointed out that the 
great gains have been in horses, mules and 
sheep. In ’89, exports of horses were only 
3748 head; the business began to increase in 
earnest in ’94,- when 5246 were shipped 
abroad. Horse exports in ’95 were nearly 
14,000. and in ’96 25,126. Experts of mules 
increased from a little less than 3000 in ’89, 
and only 1634 in ’93, to 5918 in ’96. The gain 
in exports of live sheep has been phenomenal. 
From ’89, when 129,000 were exported, there 
Was a steady loss to ’93 with 37,260; but fol- 
lowing this, exports increased, sharply to 491,- 
565 last year. Shipments of live cattle have 
not shown any marked tendency to increase 
or decrease. Exports of fresh beef increased 





from 138 million lbs in ’89, to 225 millions in 
’°96; exports of oleo oil from 28 million Ibs in 
*89, to 103 millions in 796. As we have fre- 
quently pointed out in these columns, there 
is room for a vast expansion of our foreign 
trade in butter and cheese; happily, butter 
exports seem to be picking up in earnest. 

It is not probable our exports of live hogs 
will ever amount to much. Considerable 
risk attends the shipment of these animals, 
and much greater profit is derived from ex- 
porting their products. We ship a small num- 
ber to Mexico every yeur from such south- 
western markets as Kansas City, and up to 
’91, Canada was something of a buyer, our 
total exports to all countries in the year last 
named being almost 100,000 head. This drop- 
ped to 15,000 in ’94 and recovered to 21,000 in 
’0%6. Our exports of hams have steadily in- 
creased from 43,000,000 lbs in ’89to 129 muil- 
lions in ’96. Bacon and pickled pork have 
diminished somewhat, but exports of lard 
last year were larger than for any other year 
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of the series, aggregating nearly 510,000,000 
Ibs. The U K is by far our best customer for 
all kinds of meat animals and their product. 
Exports of sole leather from the US have 
increased from 35,000,000 lbs in ’89, to 45 
willions in ’95, and off to 42 millions in ’96. 


A Separator Experience, 
CAN YOU NOT PROFIT BY IT? 


NORWALK, OHIO, Jan. 2, 1897. 
“The command on which hangs all the Law and 
the Prophets is,““Do unto others as you would have 
them do unto you.” Hence, in obedience to that 
command, I wish to inform others that after tirree 
months use of an Alpha ‘Baby’ De Laval Cream 
Separator we believe it to be a crowning success, 
and the goal of or all butter-makers. A trial of the 
‘Baby’ is all the evidencé needed in the case. We 
are now certain of nearly 71]bs. of butter for each 
hundred pounds of milk, let the weather be hot or 
cold, dog-days or snowy holidays. With the use of 
the ‘Baby’ it is less labor to care for the'milk of 
ten cows than that of one with the hand skim- 
milk pan system. We feel under many obligations 
to the De Laval agent for calling us out of the corn 

field to sell us a ‘Baby.’”’ J.8. TILTON. 




















Send for “Baby” Catalogue, No. 246. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


Randolph and Canal Sts., | 74 Cortlandt Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


FOR MILCH COWS 


For Sheep. For Cattle of All Kinds. 
—-PRIME 


Gotten Seed Meal 


MORE MILK, 

RICHER CREAM, 

FIRMER BUTTER. 

Than any other feed and its cost is returned to the farmer 
in the enhanced value of the manure for fertilizing, as it 
contains 40 per cent. more soil nutriment than manure 
made from any other feed. 

For sale by all Dealers in Feed. 
Pamphlets showing advantages and how to feed, mailed 
free on application. 

THE AMERICAN COTTON OIL CO., 
46 Cedar St., New York. 


Learn How 


to make butter better and your dairy profits 

bigger. Lllustrated catalogue of latest improved 

creamery appliances and supplies mailed free. 

A. H. REID, 30th and Market Sts., Philadelphia, 
and Elgin, Lllinois. 








Makes 











We do not Recommend Operation 
by Children, But They Do It!! 





It is worthy of note the number who 
make statements like the following about 


Improved U.S. 
..»cparator. 


“My 8-year-old girl can start it and speed it to 
50 turns.” S. N. SHERMAN. 
Meckville, Pa., Jan. 9, 1897. 


“It is only good exercise, for it almost runs it- 
self,” say Fannie and Nora Hartzler, aged 15 and 
13 respectively. 

Bellefontaine, Ohio, July 1, 1896. 


“My boy, ll years old, takes all care of it now.” 
JOHN L. BARTER. 
Sac City, Iowa, Aug. 27, 1896. 


“My boy of 7 frequently teases to turn the crank, 
it runs so easily.” J. H. BROWN, 
Ag’i Ed. Michigan Farmer. 
Climax, Mich., Nov. 4, 1895. 


“Our daughter, 11 years old, adjusts, and even 

= turns the machine for a considerable length of 

time.” W. H. FETHEROLF. 
Jacksonville, Pa., March 26, 1896. 


Our Claim is Full Capacity—Clean Skimming—Easy Running. 


Catalogues Free for the Asking. 





VERMONT FARII MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Live, Hustling Agents Wanted. 
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Sharp Reduction in Apple Stocks. 
While considerable quantities of merchanta- 
ble apples still remain in the chief centers of 
supply, the elose of February finds the enor- 
mous crop of 1896 very much reduced. This 
fact is brought out in no uncertain manner in 


throughout leading apple growing sections of 
U S and Canada. Although our returns from 
considerably, it is safe 


the investigation just made by this journal 


correspondents vary 
tou state in round numbers thatthe marketable 
reserves of apples in the surplus states will 
not exceed 15 of the quantity put into stor- 
age last fall. Canada has a good many apples 
in the aggregate, and so with western New 
York, yet compared with early winter these 
important sections show great changes. <Ap- 
ples have disappeared rapidly from most parts 
of Michigan, and such portions of northern 
Olno and the western states as had a surplus 
rop. 
stocks have been whittled down 
sharply, especially during the past two 
months, it does not follow that there is ascar- 
city or will be up to the very close of the sea- 
son, prices remaining low to date, but greatly 
assisting in rapid distributiou. Winter va- 
rieties have not kept especiaily well, with 
comparatively few exceptions, and during the 
past few weeks loss through rotting has pro- 
gressed rapidly. In many instances fruit was 
quite mature, or perhaps overripe when plac- 
ed in store, and now requires close rehandling. 
Where chiefly grown, prevailing prices to-day 
continue particularly low, and with the ex- 
ception of afew bright examples farmers and 
these having apples stored can with difficulty 
secure better than 75c@$1 per bbl. In some 
of the western states where the crop, as point- 


in our special report last October, was 


While 


el out 
high as 2@2 25, 
ill part of 
the aggregate business In the apple market. 
A noteworthy feature of the situation is the 
market within 
particularly to 


very uneven, prices are as 
but such sales constitute a very su 


slightly stronger tone of the 
the recent past. This applies 
parts of western N Y, where a good many 
apples are still held, to Maine and to Nova 
shippers showing a willingness to pay 
a little more than formerly. Elsewhere the 
demand is chiefly local in character, but will 
probably prove sufficient to absorb most of 


hell otia, 


remaining stocks by the close of the season. 

Maine apples have gone largely for export 
account, and since the midwinter glut the 
foreign markets are looking up a little, yet 
prices are ] Fruit is keeping wellin that 
state. Buyers are paying 65 to 0c per bbl, 
but maintain the foreign market will not 
stand any advance. Winter apples have kept 
fairly well in northern New England and 
Massachusetts, where the demand is chiefly 
local at Tic to $1. A good many apples have 
rotted in Connecticut Orchard- 
ist J. H. Hale of So Glastonbury writes us 
many growers believe there will be no apples 
for family use after March 1. Good fruit1 to 
125. Rhode Island has a considerable quan- 
tity of apples which are keeping fairly well; 
quoted at Providence at 75c to 1 with demand 
almost wholly local. 

fhe wisest distribution of the enormous ap- 
ple crop of New York has been a _ problem 
throughout. In our special report last fall we 
credited the Empire state with nearly 8,000,- 
largely grown in the western third. 
Through direct shipments, evaporation, con- 
version into cider, and natural decay,reserves 
have been sharply reduced. Wayne Co has 
probably a larger proportion of the crop than 


e iow 


storehouses. 


000 bbls, 


any other, while our correspondents in Mon- 
roe, Genesee and Ontario counties Say that 
only 5 to 10 of the ’% crop is still availa- 
ble. Jaldwins and have generally 
kept well, while Spys, Greenings, etc, melted 
Dealers are paying farmers 
included, and an 
improved demand is noted in Wayne, Onta- 
rio, Niagara and Genesee. In other parts of 
the state a fair local demand exists. Penn- 
sylvania apples have gone into distribution at 
a rapid rate, but some are still on hand and 
prices remain low, the fruit keeping rather 
poorly to fair, prices to growers largely 65 to 
85c. Lake and some other northern Ohio 
counties still hold a good many apples, and 
those properly stored have kept fairly wel. 


Russets 


down rapidly. 


HU to dS0c per bbl, package 


COMMERCIAL 


“continue small from week to week. 


Some shipping demand but largely local, at 


20 to 35¢ per bu. 

The apple crop in Michigan has been re- 
duced to small proportions partly by rot, with 
many complaints that fruit is not keeping 
Prices at first hands 15 to 25¢ per bu, 
Such 


well. 
up to $1 25 per bbl for first-class stock. 
sections of Illinois as carry stocks through 
the winter are now moving them out rapidly, 
and dealers are obliged to compete sharply 
with eastern apples. Fruit is not keeping 
well in eastern Jowa, but rather better in the 
southwestern part of the state, with local 
trade well supplied. Nebraska has some 
winter apples, which are selling at 1 25 to 
150 per bblin asmall way, although fairly 
good fruit is obtainable as low as 20 to 25c per 
bu. Such sections of Missouri as had good 
crops still hold some avples, which are heing 
shipped largely to points south and west of 
Kansas City. 

Cold storage stocks in Canada are in good 
shape, but there is complaint of much decay 
otherwise. Reports from our correspondents 
show 10 to 25 % of last year’s apple crop still 
available, price 50c tu $1, demand largely lo- 
cal. Nova Scotia’s good crop is materially 
reduced, yet there are a good many apples 
around Wolfville, which are keeping well 
and selling at 1 to 1 50 per bbl, and ocecasion- 
ally as high as 2, with shippers anticipating 
fair activity during March. 


TT 


A Crop Expert. 


Mr Bernard W. Snow, statistician of this 
journal, who is being mentioned for 
the position of statistician of the US depart- 
ment of agriculture under the new administra- 
tion, is widely known as a crop expert of the 
first rank. Among those interested in fore- 
knowledge of probable crop results his esti- 
mates are always accorded great weight, and 
his ability and fairness in this line is recog- 
nized abroad as Experience 
and natural aptitude have fitted him for this 
peculiar line of work, and his close study of 


him a rec- 


well as at home. 


crop reporting methods has made 
ognized authority on this and kindred sub- 
jects. 

Mr Snow was born in Franklin county, 
Mass, in 1864, and spent his early life in 
Tennessee. His opportunity for early educa- 
tion was limited, being compelled to leave 
school at 15 years of age, but after reaching 
maturity and while working every day he at- 
tended night schools and finished witha three 
years’ course in the law school of the nation- 
al university, graduating as master of laws. 

In 1881 he was appointed as a laborer in the 
department of agriculture and here attracting 
the attention of Hon J. R. Dodge, 
tician, he was made messenger or 
in the statistical burean. He worked his way 
up through all the various grades in the oftice 
and when the position of assistant statistician 
was created in 1889 he was chosen by Secre- 
tary Rusk to fill it. Early in 1893 he resigned 
to enter newspaper work and shortly after- 
ward became connected with this jour- 
nal, where the clearness, fairness and 
general accuracy of his crop reports soon 
made them recognized authority. He is now 
statistician of the national apple shippers’ 
association, secretary of the American sugar 
growers’ society, a member of the Illinois 
agricultural editors’ association, and closely 
identitied with several bodies and _ societies 
having for their aim the advancement of agri- 
cultural interests. 


the statis- 


oftice boy 


The Favorable Feature in Rye. 

The bond of sympathy between the markets 
for rye and wheat, always a close one, was 
perhaps never more prominent than now. In 
spite of some reasons for inherent strength, 
rye closely follows wheat fluctuations, and 
the market seems to have few independent 
characteristics. Public stocks are much 
larger than a year ago, the ‘‘visible supply’’ 
being approximately 3,800,000 bu now, com- 
pared with 1,500,000 bu in ’96. The amount 
in farmers’ hands, always an unknown quan- 
tity, is apparently only moderate according to 
the movement, and receipts at primary points 
But with 
supported those 


wheat so _ indifferently 


AGRICULTURE 


friendly to rye seem afraid to take 
any spirit. 

The demand is of about the 
moderate amounts being 1 
tilling and milling interests 
tities are going abroad. Thi 
the most favorable feature of 
tion. 
time it is difficult to send mu 
conditions, a chief 
right. They 


As we have pointe Lt ol 


unless 
price, are just 

now with the market quotable 
20 


o2@3de per bu for the « ontract 


cago. January exports were 


307,800 bu, a nst practically noth 


gai 
ago. During the 7 mos ended Jan 


exports made the splendid showing of 
000 bu, worth almost $2,000,000, c¢ 
a meager 15,000 bu 
year ago. 


ym pared 


corresponding periou 


—— 
Barley Growing Is Looking Up—The develo} 
ment of [favorable features in the 
tively recent past affords encouragement to 
barley growers, both east and west Perhaps 
first is the largely increased export outlet for 
our surplus. Winle the very attractive barley 
on the Pacitic coast secures special favor on 
the part of foreign buyers, there is a gratify- 
ing export movement of barley grown in the 
central and including low 
grade feed barlevs, these finding their way 
from Atlantic ports. Total exports 7 
mos ended Jan 31 were almost 14,000,000 bu 
worth $5,476,000 (av 39c) compared witl l 
3,700,000 bu corresponding period a year a 
worth 1,558,000 (av 41.6¢e). An ? 
worth noting is the impending cl 
tariff, which will no doubt 
enough to shut out a large part of 
dian surplus. 


coul pal l- 


middle states, 
during 


h onl 


in 


The Bean Situation in California—Stocks of 
limas in the chief producing sect ire ap- 
parently liberal, and while this fact is 
against the price the free outward movement 
should ultimately help the situation. Limas 
are selling in Chicago at about 2 50 per 100 
lbs andin N Y¥ around 2 25, the point last 
named receiving considerable quantities. Mr 
F. E. Barnard, manager for 
Co, at Ventura, Cal, report 
lima beans shipped ont of 
ing the tirst three weeks of’ 

350,000 bags in 


yuses, Tt 


wareh 
serves that important bean distrik 
this date in a nuumber of year 
the effort made by growers to 


hold for higher 
liberal available stocks of bea 


prices Cannot su 
the outlook for a heavy crop the 
son. Meanwhile the markets 
beans continue quiet at nearly 
in all distributing centers. 


Prices nain low, 
this well 


Cider and Vinegar 
practically everywhere, nor « 
be otherwise in view of the nprecedented 
crop of apples. Sweet and cider ar 
in moderate demand at existing rates, which 
in some important advanced 
from 5c per gal to 6@7c in carlots. W. H. 
Ferguson, a larfe manufacturer at Voorhees- 
ville, eastern N Y, writes us e considers 
reserves of all kinds of cider fully equal a 


enned 


sections have 


year ago, consisting largely of vinegar stock. 
The market has been hurt the past 
as usual, by sending crude, muddy ider to 
suitable 


season, 


market, this fermenting qr 
only for vinegar. 
Gold Still Coming This Way 


gold coin and bullion imported » the US 
151,000; ex- 


{mount of 


during the past seven months, 


ports, meanwhile, only 14,179,000, showing 
an excess of imports over exports of 63,972,- 
000. A ust about 
that much larger than the imports Then we 
were losing gold rapidly, but for a number of 


months we have been accumulating it. 


year ago the exports were 


Phenomenal Oats Trade—Continued low 
prices at home serve to stimulate our export 
trade, and during Jan foreigners bought 2, 
422,000 bu oats against only 390,000 bu a year 
ago. Oats exports for7 mos ended Jan 31, 
’97, were 21,700,000 bu, compared with only 
-2,163,000 bu a year earlier, a tenfuld busi- 
ness. 
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Jottings from the Farmers. 


When farmers wake up to the fact that they 
can raise sufticient ensilage and corn fodder 
to materially cut down their grain bills, they 
will find that farming pays.—|W. H. Stinson, 
Dunbarton, N H. 


I consider oats the most injurious crop a 
farmer can grow. They sap all nourishment 
from the soil. It is hard to get a good catch 
of clover or herd’s grass afterwards.—[J. L. 
Hersey. 

ye This is an extravagant statement. Oats 
are not much more exhaustive than other 
grains. They simply take from the soil the 
quantity of nitrogen, potash and phosphoric 
acid in their grain and straw. The reason 
why oats are considered ‘‘exhaustive’’ is that 
they are often sowed with poor preparation 
of the land and with little or no manure or 
fertilizer. Then because grass seed or clover 
sowed with the oats doesn’t yield several 
tons of hay per acre, some farmers: think the 
oats ‘‘exhausted’’ the soil! 


I have planted one plot of ground for three 
successive years with good results. I first 
thoroughly covered the ground with stable 
manure, then, the dark moon in April, would 
plant First I run one furrow and then drop 
in my potatoes and sow every third furrow 
till done, then harrow well; made at the 

rate of 100 bu to the acre.—[W. A. Kimble, 
Grayson Co, Ky. 

Will you, through your valuable paper, tell 
me of some way to kill ‘‘iive-forever?’’ I 
noticed two bunches that had remained the 
same for years. Abont four years agoit had 
seed and has since seeded about one-half acre 
about as thick as the grass. The soilis nat- 
urally rather heavy and never has been plow- 
ei. If you can tell me a way to get rid of the 
stuff, L will be very thankful.—[ Ezekiel Rey- 
nolds, Ct. 

js Will those who have ‘had experience 
please reply. Let us hear from all. This 
pest inust be tackled in earnest. 


Grass is king in the north, but corn is_ get- 
ting very nearthe throne. It can be raised 
nearly as cheap here as in the west and is 
being introduced into Europe and Mexico 
for food and into India for seed. Raise it by 
thorough plowing and pulverizing with the 
very best implements. Then use a weeder 
and thoroughly cultivate tlie crop. Moisture 
is thus conserved and 100 to 150 bushels per 
acre can be obtained on good soil. Would en- 
silage most of the crop, either whole or cut. 
In the whole stalk, the juices are practically 
sealed up and better preserved.—[ Alpha Mes- 
ser, Vermont. 


In regard to the recent failures, and crimi- 
nul management of banks causing same, 
where are our state and national inspectors 
and what are they doing?—[G. L. Keyes, Es- 
sex Co, Mass. 





Apples for Central New York.—Ata recent 
meeting of the Rural Art society of Clinton, 
Oneida Co, N Y, the following list of apples 
was voted to be as satisfactory as any for cen- 
tral New York. For summer, Red Astrachan, 
Yellow Transparent, Early Strawberry, Sum- 
mer Joe; for autumn, Fameuse or Snow, 
Gravenstein, Shiawasse Beauty, Bunker Hill 
and President. For winter, Baldwin, Spitz- 
enburg, Greening, Spy, Hubbardston, Swaar, 
Wagner, Roxbury Russet. Sweet varieties, 
for summer, Old Early Bough; for autumn, 
Pound Sweet; for winter, Belle Bonne, anda 
Clinton seedling named Sconondo Sweet. 
This is an apple of great beauty and keeps 
perfectly until April. The King does not 
bear well in this section; and Golden Pippin 
and Jonathan, both of very superior quality, 
do not grow as large as in some other states. 
It has been an object to get a few good late 
autumn apples. Of these the best are, after 
the Snow, Princess Louise, President, Rib- 
stone Pippin; and a local apple called the 
Harding. A delicious sweet apple of the same 
date is the Rag. The Kirkland is another 
apple of local origin, of fine size, and \keep- 
ing until May; not good for use until Febru- 
ary. It is recommended to grow Baldwin 
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Then take a spring hoe drill and sow oats 
at the rate of two bushels per acre at the same 
time putting on clover or other grass seed. I 
a : SOW a mixture consisting of two parts clover, 
. one part timothy and one part red top. Sow . 
not later than the first week in April if the 
pasture is to be used early. 




























































































Catalogs Acknowledged. 


Fietp Force Pump Co, Lockport, N_  Y. 
Illustrated and descriptive catalog of spray- 
ing pulps, wheel aud force pumps, nozzles 
and spraying machinery of the most improved 
kinds. 

JoHN Haut, Marion Station, Md. Descrip- 
tive catalog and price-list of pedigree seed po- 
tatoes, choice strawbeary piants and other 
small fruits. 

THE Lovett Co, Little Silver, NJ. Lov- 
ett’s Guide, a handsome, large cz atalog, illus- 
trating and describing a very complete collec- 
tion of small fruits, fruit trees, ornamental 
plants and shrubs. Seeds for the field, garden, 
etc, etc. 

REASONER Bros, Oneco, Fla. ,Descriptive 
catalog of the Royal Palm nurseries, contain- 
ing one of the largest lists of tropical and sub- 
tropicai plants in this country. 

E. W. Rep, Bridgeport, O. Descriptive 
and illustrated catalog of Everything for the 
Fruit Grower. Several very handsome colored 
plates illustrate the leading novelties offered 
by this firm. 

JAMES Vick’s Sons. Rochester, N Y. A 














MR SNOW. large and haedianteater gotten-up catalog of 

(See Article on Previous Page.) ornamental and flowering plants for the gar- 

— den and greenhouse. Flower, vegetable and 

and Porter on high grafts in old trees. Sa- field seeds, garden implements, ete. A num- 


lome is a new apple of fine quality. Through ber of promising novelties are offered, most 
the Oriskany valley it is thought a large num- of whic oP peo oe ly illustrated by half- 
a ener ge ni a at 

ber of seediings of considerable value might SONSS S88 8 ored plates. . . 

uo Sania ak inimaia Wika tn den A. W. Livineston’s Sons, Columbus,. O. 

cob stasrchacniads, Bowed tater lnbhsnot us 1s coubt- Annual of True Blue Seeds. A catalog of 

less true elsewhere, and should engage the at- vegetable, field and flower seeds. Some im- 

tention of horticultural societies. portant novelties in tomatoes, cuc umbers, po- 
ae tatoes, etc, are handsomely illustrated in col- 

Renewing Old Pastures. —Spread a coat of ored plates. 
well-rotted manure over the field. Then take R. H. SHumway, Rockford, Illinois, garden 
a sharp harrow and go over the ground twice. and farm seeds. 








Take a lesson in hoeing. Try the “PLANET JR.” No. 8 Horse Hoe 
and learn how much and how well youcan hoe when you go the right 
way aboutit. The 1897 model of this long famous combined Horse 
Hoe and Cultivator has some very important improvements. 

We tell what they are and all about the 20 other 

“Planet Jr.’’ helps for farmers and gardeners in 

our 1897 Book. Mailed free if you ask for it, 

S. L. Allen & Cor, 1107 Market St., Philadelphia. 
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Satisfaction everywhere to everybody. 
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for six months Subseriptions Can commence at any time 
during the year. specimen copy free. 

Renewals The date opposite your name on your 
paper, or wrapper, shows to what thine your subscription 
is paid. Thus Jan. 98, shows that payment has been re- 
ceived up to January |, 1898; Feb. ‘98, to February 1, 1898, 
aimlisoon. Some time is required after toney 1s re ceived 
before the date, which answers for a receipt, can be 
changed. 

Discontinuances— Resp onsible subseribers will con- 
tinne to receive this journal until the publishers are noti- 
fled by letter to discontinue, when all arrearages must be 
paid If you do not wish the journal continued for 
another year after your subscription has expired, you 
should then noti€y ns to discontinue it. 

Change in Addr ess— When ordering a chance in the 
address, subscribers should be sure to give their old as 
well as their new address 

Canvassers Wanted in every town to solicit sub- 
Sseription Perms sent on application 

Advertising Rates on application. For Farmers’ Ex- 
change advertising rates, see that departinent. 

Foreign Subscriptions—To all foreign countries 
#2..0 or SS 4d per year, } 

Remittances should be made by postoffice or exnress 
money orders, or registered letter, although small 
amounts may be sen by re i mail. Postage stamps 
will be accepted for amou less than $1.00. All money 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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52 Latavette Place Marquette Building Eberly Block 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers. 


OUR ADVERTISERS. 


We believe the advertisements found in our 
columns are PERFECTLY RELIABLE, 

We will promptly investigate the complaint 
of any subscriber who should find them other- 
wise. 

Advertisements known to be of an immoral or 
swindling character are never admitted. Our 
readers can feel perfectly safe in doing business 
with. our patrons. 

When corresponding with advertisers AL- 
WAYS MENTION having seen their “adv.” 
in the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 


FOR WEEK ENDED FEBRUARY 27, 1897. 


ostpaia 


Maple sugaring most here—already begun 
in Ohio. Our advertisers of evaporators, 
spoats, etc, report the greatest sales on _ rec- 
ord of maple sugar supplies. This indicates 
a big production, and prices will be largely 
governed by the ability shown in distributing 
the goods so as to uvoid a glut at any time 
or place. Only the best quality will pay. 
Ss ae 

The speculative fever is still strong among 
farmers as well as other people. We were 
surprised to be informed by one of our farm- 
er friends—the last man that one would think 
would be a speculator—that he had just lost 
$1800 in margins on wheat speculation. Yet we 
fancy that man’s place is mortgaged for all 
it is worth and suspect that at least part of 
the money lost was borrowed. We have fre- 
quently exposed the methods of bucket shops 
and brokers who try to rope the countrymen 
into buying on margins. This is nothing but 
straightout gambling, but it seems useless to 
preach against it. I would not speculate any 
more than I would burn good money. We 
know of several ‘‘calamity shouters’’ among 
farmers whose non-success in their business 
is due to speculation of one form or another. 

a 

The important announcement of our great 
book on the sugar industry is made on the 
second cover page of this issue. We bespeak 
for it the careful attention of everyone inter- 
ested in bettering industrial conditions in this 
country. So long as there is an almost unlim- 
ited home market for sugar, it is extremely 
important that every reasonable effort be 
made to supply it with the domestic product. 


EDITORIAL 


But this van only be done profitably by im- 
posing a fair duty on imported sugar. The 
chances now are that the farmers’ organiza- 
tions, co-operating with present and prospec- 
tive sugar factory enterprises, will be able to 
obtain a just tariff policy toward sugar at the 
special session of congress this spring. The 
sugar trust is the main obstacle, as its inter- 
ests lie in having imported sugar deliveréd to 
its seaboard retineries. With a wise attitude 
toward sugar on the part of this government, 
the industry will see a large development in 
the United States in the early future. Full 
particulars about the whole sugar enterprise 
are given in the book referred to. An effort 
in it has been to answer every possible ques- 
tion that could be asked about the industry 
by the farmer, the laborer, the capitalist or 
the statesman. Its price is fixed at a nomi- 
nal sum, so as to be within reach of all. While 
its cultural and other directions are very ex- 
plicit and based upon actual experience, it 
will prove of great value to all whose knowl- 
edge of the subject is scanty—and this class 
embraces 999 out of every 1000 people in 
America to-day. 
an 

Much more can be said about the relations of 
readers and advertisers than was stated in our 
brief editorial two weeks ago. Very often the 
farmer or housewife will see advertised need- 
ed articles that cannot be had elsewhere. Our 
advertisements are thus a great convenience 
to our readers. This is becoming more and 
more recognized, and our advertising columns 
constitute a veritable directory of the agricul- 
tural and household trades. This feature is 
all the more useful because so constantly 
timely. Each week advertisers present a 
series of announcements upon just the sub- 
jects that should be then receiving attention, 
upon which their free catalogs give further 
particulars. Thus the advertisements may be 
as helpful, in a way, as the reading columns. 
A fruit grower wrote us last week enthusias- 
tic over the full instructions about spraying 
to prevent insects or fungus injury to 
crops, that he had obtained from the 
pamphlet of one of our advertisers. He 
had already purchased his spraying out- 
tit and supplies and will be ready for busi- 
ness at the right time. Seedsmen, nurserymen 
and others in the agricultural trade complain 
of the delay common among their patrons, who 
put off ordering until the last minute. Close 
attention to the advertisements and prompt 
application for catalogs, will do away with 
much of this delay, to the mutual advantage of 
all concerned. For the reasons editorially 
stated recently, however, always mention in 
writing our patrons that you saw their ‘‘ad”’ 
in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

——————— 

Useful as it has been, the grange in our 
middle states, and especially in New York, 
does not quite fulfill its mission. We would 
like to see it take a more prominent part in 
solving the numerous problems that are con- 
stantly coming before our farmers. Strong 
committees ought to be appointed by state 
granges, in charge of the special topics in 
which farmers are interested. An able’? come 
mittee on tuberculosis appointed by the state 
grange anid equipped with funds for obtaining 
the farmers’ views and presenting the same 
to the legislature, could accompiish the max- 
imum of good at minimum of cost. Another 
committee might deal with the problem of 
taxation in the same way. Another could 
tackle the milk question in earnest. The 
committee on co-operation ought to have larg- 
er powers and more means, and should be 
composed of the most level-headed farmers 
and best business men in the order, in the 
hope that it might gradually induce more of 
the buying together and selling together that 
is so imperatively needed. Instead of turning 
down the good roads proposition, as was done 
at Rochester at the recent session of the New 
York state grange, an able special committee 
should have been putin charge of farmers’ 
interest in that important work. These are 
only afew waysin which the state grange 
can make it easy for the order to do more for 
its members than it is now doing. Of course 
the state grange should lay down the policy 
that each of these committees should pursue 
and the limits to which they should go, but 


then, if capable men and women are 
ed and they have wit enough to « 
chairman or secretary who will foll 
matter up in earnest through all the Py 
and subordinate granges, the active 
such committees will infuse new life 
fectiveness throughout the organiza 
LT 

James Wilson, the new secretary of 
ture, whose strong portrait graces 
yage this week, isa man well calcul 
bring credit to this important p 
While long identified with state and n 
politics, he is none the less a farme1 
successful one, too. His good record 
national legislature has long been know 
everybody. The success attending his 
at the Iowa agricultural college is a m 
of no less general recognition among far 
and farm journals. Coming to this co 
from Scotland, his native place, and 
to Iowa as alad when that great c 
wealth was also young, Prof Wilson h: 
nearly half a century been identified 
the agricultural interests of the Haw 
state. A practical farmer from the _ be 
ning, he has served as congressman 
times. In recent years, in addition to his 
tive work at the Ames college, he has 
one of the regents of the Iowa state unive 
ty. His farm is near Ames and isa m 
one. Prof Wilson enters the cabinet 
sition of secretary of agriculture unhan 
ed by pledges, and we anticipate for hi 
successful occupancy of that important 
He has a great field for usefulness, anc 
is an ardent believer in the possibilities 
domestic sugar industry, we count on 
fective aid to farmers along this line 

= a 

A pretty mess of the tobacco tariff 
made by the ways and means com 
Washington. Instead of $3 per 1b on eig: 
pers and 35c on fillers as the growers dé 
Mr Dingley’s confreres favor $2 and ¢ 
increase on fillers is a direct result 
ish attitude of importing interests 
importers wanted a wniform rate « 
all leaf, to enable them to get thei 
at a nominal duty and thus complete 
of domestic growers of cigar leaf. And 17 
pa and Key West manufacturers wanted 
chance to continue fraudulent importations 
Havana wrappers. The proposed rate on fill 
would revolutionize the cigar business a 
deprive thousands of cigar makers of work. 
Employees see this now, and we hope w 
force manufacturers to join with the growe1 
in securing such a law that all imported leaf 
used as fillers shall pay 35c per lb duty, and 
all wrappers $3 per lb. And this will give the 
grower only one-tenth the protection accorded 
the finished cigar. Itis only fair 
the internal revenue tax on cigarettes should 
be increased to more of an equality with the 
tax on cigars. Labor and capital in tobacco 
manufacture have had things their own wav 
until they have overreached themselves. Now 
let the farmers’ interests be cared for 


—=——— 


also, that 


Farmers at Meriden, Ct, are justly agitated 
over the proposed consolidation of town and 
city, fearing increased taxation. This isa 
complaint that is chronic in almost every case 
where a city embraces farming lands. The 
rate of taxation is usually higher in cities 
than in rural towns, and farmers within the 
city limits are almost always assessed at a 
higher valuation than before. In other word 
the farm has to bear rather more than its share 
of the increased local burden,while it is so far 
from the center as not to share directly in the 
benefit of city improvements. On the other 
hand, the development of the city may be a 
direct gain to farmers within its limits as en- 
hancing the value of their real estate for 
building purposes, as well as greatly im- 
proving their home market. 


The Wholesome Filled Cheese Law 
doubtedly exerting a beneticial 
quiet influence on our export trade. 
shipments abroad, even at the relatively 
higher prices now current, were 2.737,000 lbs, 
or nearly 400,000 lbs better than a year ago. 
Cheese exports for 7 mos 29,775,000 Ibs com 
pared with 21,585,000 lbs last year. 


January 








Hawaiian Sugar Should Pay. Duty. 


The gathering ¢ loud j in the sugar industry 
js not only European competition, but the 
Hawaiian incubus is becoming wore and 
more serious. Not only does the sugar trust 
puy that crop at fe below the market price, 
which is putting a million-dollar bonus into 
its pockets this year, but the production of 
sugar there is likely to double within a few 
years, if its free admission to the United 
St ites continues. This would mean $10,000,- 
000 a year bonus to the Hawaiian planter with 
his coolie labor, instead of half that amount 
as at present, and all at the expense of Amer- 
ican farmers and planters of sugar beet and 
cane We feel that the abrogation of the 
Hawaiian treaty, thus compelling that sugar 
to pay the duty that is imposed on sugar from 
other countries, is absolutely essential to the 
best development of this industry in Ameri- 
ea. That treaty is a little the worst instance 
of favoritism and robbery that history affords. 
It will be remembered, too, that Germany 
promised in specific terms to repeal the sug- 
ar bounties in 1896, when in 1889 it was pro- 
posed to make sugar freein the United States, 
but last summer Germany doubled her export 
duties and “her product was just twice as 
much as in 1888-9! It is to offset these export 
bounties and the trust’s differential on Ha- 
waiian sugar, that domestic producers demand 
asmall bounty of 4c per lb for the next five 
years. This much at least would then be be- 
yond the reach of the trust, whose present 
tight in the coffee trade shows what it will do 
to kill any rival. 

cman 

What Is the Best Sap Spout.—The old-fash- 
ioned wood spout for drawing maple sap from 
trees has been very largely displaced by tin, 
malleable and galvanized iron, all of which 
have their adherents. Wooden spouts are un- 
suitable, for one reason, because they plug the 
best sap-producing pores. They absorb the 
liquid and become sour, and when so are lia- 
ble to sour the sap which passes through them, 
especially if not evaporated soon after being 
gathered. ‘Tou many sugar makers who use 
the wooden spout fail to properly cleanse 
and scald at the end of the season, or before 
using the following season. Wooden spouts 
placed in the trees in a sour and filthy condi- 
tion cannot fail to exert a harmful infiuence 
on the sap. Some makers prefer a tin spout, 
owing to its small cost and the fact that it 
damages the trees very little. Metallic spouts, 
well galvanized, are generally considered the 
most durable, producing best results. They 
allow a free flow of sap, neither rust nor mil- 
dew, are durable, and much less liable to be- 
come sour than a wooden spout. 


Moldy Flavor in Sap.—Sour or moldy sap 
will never make a good syrup or sugar or a 
product worth anything except for. vinegar. 
So says Secretary A. J. Croft of the Vermont 
maple sugar makers’ ass’n, and other well 
posted people bear out this statement. It is 
acase where an ounce of prevention is worth 


a pound of cure. There is really no excuse 
for this state of things. The first effect of 
warmth is to sour the sap, and after it begins 
to sour the sugar cannot be first quality and 


it will have to be run to molasses or vinegar. 
The moldy flavor can be prevented by keep- 
ing the buckets clean and gathering the sap 
often. Wooden buckets and wooden spouts 
should be thoroughly scalded before they are 
applied to the trees, using for this purpose 
either lime water, ora weak lye from wood 
ashes. Also pass a hot iron through the wood- 
en spouts and char the inside, thus sweeten- 
ing them. C. J. Bell of Hardwick, Vt, the 
hewly elected president of the Vermont ass’n, 
advises steaming the buckets to thoroughly 
cleanse them and thus prevent these unde- 
Sirable flavors. 





Buddy Flavor.—After the buds have well 
Started, or possibly the tree ‘‘leaved out’’ vo 
Some extent, maple sap is fit only for the 
Hanufacture of vinegar. If sugar is made, 
it is liable to be black, thick and ropy, will 
not grain, and is poor stuff at best. Some 
Careless sugar makers contend that ae 
flavor is cansed by sour buckets, spouts, ete, 
ignoring the fact that sour sap makes a dark 
product, while buddy sap properly handled 
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may make a light syrup, yet has an undesira- cover from tlie effects of the wound.—[T. B. 
ble flavor which no careful maker can mis- Barney, Chittenden Co, Vt. 































































































take. Late runs of sap frequently contain 
lots of niter, interfering with proper strain- 
ing and settling of the product. 





I have taken AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for 
25 years and think it the best and cheapest 

Do Not Tap in an exact circle, but vary up farm paper printed. It is always trying to 
and down, and from side to side of the tree. help and enlighten the farmer.—{Frank L. 
This will give all parts of the tree time to re- Howard, Carrol, N Y. 












THINK OF THE 
LITTLE THINGS 


about the house that would be ime 
proved by being painted. Painting 
§ isnot the hard work it used to be. You can get 
just the color you want, mixed, ready to use, “and no 

matching of colors, no fussing, no trouble. Open the can, 
stir the paint, dip in the brush and go to painting. In the time it took 
to mix paints, by the old methods, you can now have the work well finished. 

ey One kind of paint will not do for a house, table, buggy and a bath tub any 
@/)/ more than one kind of cloth would answer for all sorts of clothing. 


G THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS PAINTS are made for all purposes. Not 








one paint for all surfaces, but a different paint for each surface. 
is made for cupboards, 


THE SHERWIN-WILLIAMS FAMILY PAINT shelves, baseboards, etc. 
be It has an oil finish that can be washed. It ismadein twenty-one colors. 


N Our booklet ** Paint Points ’’ is a good thing for you to have. It tells 
<7 += many interesting things about ): tate-aael and bad paints. It tells what to 
paint and how to paintit. Itis free. A postal will bring it. 


cS THe SHERWIN-WILLIAMS Co, 


CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. NEW YORK. MONTREAL. 
FOR BOOKLET ADDRESS, Gy MICHIGAN ST., CLEVELAND, 0. 


sein 


4—Copyright nthe > Bates Whitman Co., N.Y.—689. 


RUNG UTEP 


Successful record of fourteen years. Acknowledged 
King of Potato Planters. Better to-day than ever. 

Automatically marks, drops and covers in one op- 
eration, doing ten men’s work. 

Send for illustrated catalogue of Planters, Cutters, 
Sprayers, Sorters, ete. free. 


ASPINWALL MFG. CO.. 60 Sabin St., JACKSON, MICH. 























OUR 0 ORCHARD KNIFE contains 3 blades, Pruning, Buésing, Cutting, finest razor "steel warranted, 
price $1. Strong nursery pruner, 85c; budding knife, 35e; grafting, 25¢c; pruning shears, - 

75e. This cut is exact size of’ 2-blade 75e jackknife; our special 

offer this month is sample§ postpaid, 48c; 5 for $2; blades are 







made on honor. Ladies’ 2-blade_ pearl, $ 
famlly shears, best steel, 7-inch, 60c; 
75¢c knife and shears, postpaid, $1; 
hollow ground razor, $1.25; best 
= — strop, 50c. MTllustrated 
80-page list free. Also 
“How to Use a Razor.’ 


Maher & Grosh Co., 
633 A St., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 














ALWAYS UP TO DATE _ X2m Victories won in 1896. 


The Leading Awards at 


inter-state Fair, Burlington, 1896. 
Valley Fair, Brattleboro, - 1896. 





The Only Samales Scoring 


At Vermont’s.Great Gathering o 
llaple Sugar Producers, [ontpe- 
lier, January, 1896. 


All made on the 


WILLIAMS IMPROVED EVAPORATOR. 
ASK FOR CATALOGUE. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., BELLOWS FALLS, VERMONT. 
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Patrons of Husbandry. 


NEW YORK. 

Delaware Co grange met with Walton grange 
Feb 16; address of welcome was given by 
Mrs J. Q. Barlow of Walton grange. Resolu- 
tions were adopted recommending the appeal 
of all laws relating to tuberculosis and rec- 
ommending that the tuberculosis commission 
be added to the department of agriculture. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Locktown grange believes in practicing co- 
operation in buying what its Patrons need 
upon the farm; they have already purchased 
for use the coming spring 30 tons of fertilizer 
at a saving to its Patrons of several dollars 
per ton; they have also purchased direct from 
Toledo 45 bu red and alsike clover see and 
several bushels of timothy seed at a price that 
is satisfactory to the purchaser. Trey have 
recently unloaded a car of bran bought di- 
rect from the west. 

Oak Grove grange has recently added quite 
a number to its membership; at its last meet- 
ing it conferre:l the third and fourth degrees 
upon a class of four. This grange does quite 
a business in a co-operative way in the pur- 
chase of fertilizer and grass seed and in its 
store department. 

Spring Mills grange, not yet one month old, 
has sent to the west an order for over 60 bu 
of clover seed and at its first meeting had 
four applications for membership. This 
grange is located in a rich farming section 
and has fair prospects of becoming one of the 
strongest granges in the state. 

OHIO. 
grange, No 779, of Madison Co was 
Jan with 24 charter members 
by Deputy Master C. W. Hale., 

Mt Sterling grange, No 555, has 
ganized with 27 charter members by 
Cc. W. Hale. 

Madison grange, No 229, 
1874 and has never been dormant; 1t is 
only grange in Fayette Co. 

Bradford grange, No 877, was org 
11 in Ronee tow nship with 55 charter 
bers, by Deputy C. W. Hale. 

Deputy Master Hale has had phenomenal 
success in organizing and reorganizing granges 
in Wis and O; the past* week he has been 
canvassing in Crawford Co, assisting Deputy 
Master R. E. Sawyer. 

Madison Co had 18 subordinate granges at 
one time; the last quit working in 1886; Dep- 
uty Master D. C. M. Dunn will take hold of 
the work of reorgunization. 


Darby 
reorganized in 


been reor- 
Deputy 


was organized in 
the 


anized Feb 
mem- 


Pennsylvania Grange Notes. 

Arrangements have just been completed for 
the holding of the joint meetings of the na- 
tional and Pa state granges in the opera 
house at Harrisburg, to convene on Nov 9 
next and continne in session 10 days. The 
executive committees of both organizations 
are already hard at work preparing the re- 
spective programs for the occasion and it is 
anticipated that the union meeting will be 
one of the most profitable held by the order 
in some years.——in Center Co, the subordi- 
nate granges are entering wholesale into the 
creamery business. Inthe past few months 
four co-operative creameries have been es- 
tablished and are now in full operation. All 
farmers who are interested declare their en- 
tire syinpathy with the enterprise and all 
voice it a paying investment. At the last 
meeting of the Center Co Pomona grange, 
the annual picnic and exhibition committee 
made its final report. The receipts for 1806 
were $2164, expenditures $1934. The sum 
originally paid for the grounds where the pic- 
nic is held was $3105, and with the improve- 
ments thereon $8105. The total cost has now 
been paid and there is a balance in the 
treasury of $253.78. 


The Tobacco Crop and Masket. 


Tobacco Import Duties to Be Raised. 

The ways and means committee agreed on 
the tobacco schedule, Feb 18, subject, as 
usual, to future changes. The rate on wrap- 
per tobacco, unstemmed, was fixed at the 
same rates as in the McKinley law—$2 per Ib, 
—and when stemmed 2.75 per lb. Filler rates 
were fixed at 60c per lb. If a change is made 
in the above rates it will more likely be on 
filler than wrapper. The old and present 
filler rate is 35c, the change being made to put 
an end to importing Havana wr: appers under 
the guise of fillers at Florida. The commit- 
tee seem disposed to so arrange the schedule 
as to prevent frauds in Havana leaf imports 
and of the various plans proposed a high duty 
appears to it the more satisfactory. 
Buyers are each week 


New York— picking 





GRANGE---TOBACCO 


up what remains in farmers’ hands and at 
well-advanced prices. Tobacco has not been 
so closely bought up in years. In the Che- 
mung valley, several sales were made last 
week at 8c through for ’9% crops. The finest 
Onondaga crops sell at 9 to 1Z4¢ through. 


PENNSYLVANIA—Sales are:now of frequent 
occurrence, prices having advanced to llc 
for choicer lots. Buyers have been riding in 
considerable numbers during Feb and the 
stock held by farmers is considerably reduced. 


Onto—In the Miami valley, Spanish and 
seedleaf are well cleaned up, there being less 
tobacco in farmers’ hands than for several 
years. Latest sales were at6 to 8e through 
for ’% leaf. Ojid leaf is about entirely out of 
the market.—At Cincinnati, receipts of 
Burley leaf very heavy during late February, 
offerings last week aggregating nearly 3000 
hhds. Very little good or fine tobaccu was 
among the lots offered and prices averaged 
low, but 15 hhds old selling at over $15 and 
only two of new at over 15. 


Tobacco is well sold in Living- 
ston Co at 50c for trash to $1 for lugs and 2 
to 5 for good leaf. It looks as though less 
tobacco will be planted in southwestern Ky 
than for several years. The ’95 and ’96 crops 
did not pay cost of production. Renters and 
croppers are in a bad fix, without homes and 
money. ‘In past years they could get land 
to till in tobacco on shares.-—At Louisville, 
tine handling weather caused very heavy re- 
ceipts; offerings generally of poor quality and 
prices low, the best tine Burley bringing 19c. 


KENTUCKY— 


— 


The National Dairy Union which recently 
held its annual meeting at Chicago elected 
’. D. Hoard of Wisconsin president, H. B. 
Gurler of Ill treasurer, Charles Y. Knight of 
Chicago secretary. A vice-president for each 
state was also elected. Resolutions w ere 
adopted asking the department of agriculture 
to co-operate with the dairy union in the 
fight against dairy substitutes, and requesting 
the senate to act upon the Grout bill, which 
recently passed the house, regulating the 
sale of substitute dairy articles. 


The Owatonna Butter Convention.—The an- 
nual meeting of the national ass’n of 
butter makers, held last week at Owatonna, 
Minn,was an unqualified success. The attend- 
ance was excellent, and fully representative 
of this very important industry. Up-to-date 
methods of butter making and marketing 
were thoroughly discussed. A delegation of 30 
went from New York and a special car from 
Chicago. Sec Sudendorf’s report showed a 
membership of 373, an increase of nearly 100 
during the year. The treasury now contains a 
eash balance of $2665. Among the prominent 
speakers were H. B. Gurler of Illinois, Prof 
Farrington of Wis, Prof Haecker of Minn, C. 
P. Sherwood of S Dak, J. K. Bennett of 
Minn. 





Strange New Shrub that Cures Kidney 
and Bladder Diseases, Rheumatism, 
etc. Free. 


We have previously described the new bo- 
tanic discovery, Alkavis, which proves a spe- 
cific cure for diseases caused by uric acid in 
the blood, or disorder of the kidneys or urin- 
ary organs. It1s now stated that Alkavis is 
a product of the well known kava-kava shrub, 
and is a specific cure for these diseases, just 
as quinine is for malaria. Hon R. ©. Wood 
of Lowell, Ind, writes that in four weeks 
Alkavis cured him of kidney and bladder dis- 
ease of ten years’ standing, and Rev Thomas 
M; Owen of West Pawlet, Vt, gives similar 
testimony. Many ladies also testify to its 
wonderful curative powers in disorders pe- 
culiar to womanhood. The only importers of 
Alkavis so far are the Church Kidney Cure 
Co, of 418 Fourth avenue, New York, and they 
are so anxious to prove its value that for the 
sake of introduction they will send a free 
treatment of Alkavis prepaid by mail to every 
reader of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST who is a 
sufferer from any fourm of disease, kidney or 
bladder disorder, Bright’s disease, rheuma- 
tism, dropsy, gravel, painin back, female com- 
plaints, or ether affliction due to improper ac- 
tion of the kidneys or urinary organs. We 
advise all sufferers to send their names and 
address to the company and receive the Alka- 
vis free. It is sent to you entirely free, to 
prove its wonderful curative power. 


MARKS’ ARTIFICIAL — LIMBs 
WITH RUBBER HANDS AND FEET. 
NEW PATENTS OF 1805 
The Most Comfortable, Durable, and Natura, 


Although a man may k 
his legs, he is not necessa) 
less. By using artificial kx 
with rubber feet attached 
restored to his usefulness 

The engraving isjfrom an 
eous photograph of a man 
a ladder. He has two art 
substituting his natural o 
were crushed in a railroad 
and amputated. With his 1 er feet 
he can ascend or descend udder 
balance himself on the 1 c and 
have his hands at liberty. He ¢ay 
work and earn a good da vages 
He can walk and mingle h per. 
sons without betraying h ss; in 
fact, he is restored to his f er self 
for all practical purpose 

With the old method « mpli- 
eated ankle-joints these res could 
not be so thoroughly attain« 

Eighteen thousand in use 
ed in all parts of the world 
these have been supplied 
presenting themselves to the 
simply by sending measure) 

a formula which anyone « 
fill out. 

RECEIVED THE HIGH 
AWARD AT WORLD'S 
BIAN EXPOSITION 

Indorsed and purehased 
S. Government and many 
governments. 

A treatise of 544 pages and 
for measuring SENT FR 1 E. 


701 Broadway, New York City, 
(Established 44 Years. ]} 


can be 


anitan. 
ending 
ul legs 
» Which 
eldent 


EST 
COLUM. 





The “HARTMAN” S32. FENCE 


Is intended for Lawns, Parks, Cemeter- 
ies, Churches & Schools. Stronger, hand 


somer aes CHEAPER than either weed or iron, 
Does not mar but rather adds peanty to the lawn or 
arden. When set with our Self Anchoring Steel 
osts it’s a thing of beauty. Several heights, seve- 
ral widths of pickets. Write for circulars & prices, 
HARTMAN MFC. CO., Ellwood City, Pa. 


277 Togaway, ‘anhattan’ Bldg, 
ork. hicago. 





CATCHES ROADMASTERS 


Last spring several farmers on the line of a big 


railroad rebelled against barbed wire, and demanded 
boardfences. They compromised on the Page, first 
the company had used. ur man lately called on the 
Roadmaster, who wanted him to ‘‘see those farmers, 
who would hug and kiss you, and I’ve got to have 
25 miles on my division.”’ 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 








HARRISON’S BURR-STONE 


a GRINDING MILLS, 


On the market 50 years. They were ner ante 
A ed the highest possible award att 
Columbian Exposition 
es Extre »me Simp! ieity, "Ace 
m ceptable Work and 7 Ww 
Price. Reduced prices for 
, thisseason. Send 2c. star mp for 
$our48p. Illustrated Ca . 
= LEONARD D. HARRISON, 
154Hallock Ave., New Haven, Conm 


SATIGFACTION 
GUARANTEED 








DO YOUR OWN REPAIRING 


= = 
NOw! ¥30105 


with ROOT’S HOME REPAIRING OUTFITS. Send 
for free catalog describing these and “Root’s Sim- 
plicity Process” of home repairing. Harness, 
Saddlery, Blacksmiths’ and Carpenters’ Tools. 
Send today. The ROOT BROS. CO., Plymouth, 0. 


CRUSHED OYSTER SHELLS FOR POULTRY 


Bone Meal, Crushed Flint, Calcite, Granulated Bo! 
Ground Beef Scraps. Send for Price List. 
YORK CHE MICAL Ww ORKS, YORK, PA. 
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The Hop flovement and [larket. 


THE NEW YORK MARKET. 


New York, Feb 23—Rather more business 
is reported on the market. Exporters have 
done more purchasing than for some weeks 
pas and other sales have been made, the 
whole making a fairly good showing for the 
week. Prices have not generally .been dis- 
closed, but it is understood that full former 
quotations bave been obtained. The feeling 
in the market is firm for the choicer qualities. 


Medium and low grades can be bought at low 


figures. Pacific coast markets are quoted 
ql iet with holders very firm on the small 
quantities which remain in their hands. 
English and European hop markets are firm 
and steady. 


QUUTATIONS ON THE NEW YORK CITY MARKET. 





Feb 17 Feb 19 Feb 23 

No ¥ sta ate crop 96, choice 1314 1332 1334 
prime. ll@i3 1l@i3 11@13 

‘low to med, sa@le Salo 8@10 
195, choice, 1@744 71@734 7@734 

bad medtoprime, 6@7 6a7 6@7 

‘ “e com, 3@5 38@5 35 
* old olds 3 3@5 3@5 

Pacific crop 9%, choice, 1344 1344 1314 
vi “ prime, 12@13 12@13 12@13 
* low to med, v@a)\L yall 9@l1 

"95, choice, 713 rer 7} 

med to prime, 6@7 6@7 6a7 

‘sé “ * common, 305 3@5 3@5 
German crop 96, 1033 25033 25(@33 


The domestic receipts and exports and im- 
ports (foreign) of hops at New \ ork compare 
as follows: 


Week Cor week Since Same time 





nig last Septl last 

Feb 16 year "96 year 

Domestic rer’pts. bales, 1217 3624 80.356 108, 688 

Exports to Europe, 1022 2363 40,297 56,262 

Imports from Europe, 459 303 4,207 3,973 
During the five years ended June 30, ’96, 


we imported annually an average of 2,386,240 | 
lbs hops, nearly all of which came from Ger- 
many. The average import value was 30jc P 
it Total imports in °9% 2,770,000 Ibs, in ’9%5 


8.134.000 Ibs, in 794 828,000 tbs, in ’93 2,691,- 
000 and in ’92 2,506,000 Ibs. 
a 
Failings of the Dog Law. 
MRS SAMUEL KLOCK, NEW YORK. 


The timely remarks in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TuRIst of Dec 12 0n That dog law attracted 
my attention on account of depredations com- 
mitted by dogs in this town for which there 1s 
no compensation. A widow who depends 
upon her poultry to aid in her support raised 


| 
0 


athrifty flock of finely bred turkeys last 
spring. They grew rapidly through the 
summer and in September were in prime con- 


dition. Then one day a pack of nine dogs at- 
tacked them, killing all but five. The widow 
sent word to the town assessors, who repliec 


that the law covered only sleep and that she 


must stand her loss. The town has $300 in 
the sheep fund and the dog tax has been re- 
mitted on this account, but sheep owners 


are the only ones who get any remuneration 
for damages done by dogs. The widow was 
depending on her turkeys to pay taxes and 
the loss was felt severely. The New Jersey 


law protects calves, colts and poultry as well 





HOPS--FARM NOTES 


as sheep, and this is as 1t should be. Why 
can’t the Kmpire state be as liberal? 
oe 
Skin Disease.—H. L. F. has a cow which 
itches all over; she rubs off the hair in spots; 


have examined for lice, but can't find any. 

soil staves acre seeds 4 ]bin water 5 qts for 
one hour, then let it simmer one hour longer, 
then add water to make it up to the 
then wet the animal all over using a 


5 qts, 
curry- 


comb to get it into the skin. Keep in barn 
until dry: repeat in a week if necessary. Give 


the cow 4 oz doses of nitrate of 
bran mash for one week. 


Swollen Hock Joint.—A. L. which 
has a swelling on her hock joint just like a 
bog spavin on a horse’s hock. Mix biniodide 
of mercury 1 dr, cantharides 2 dr and lard 2 
oz; rub a Jittle of this on the lump once a 
week and continue it for several months, also 
give the cow iodide of potassium 1drina bran 
mash night and morning; continue it for two 
weeks, then skip a week and give again, and 
so on for six weeks. 


potassium in 


has a cow 


Grease Heels.--F. W. S. 
has sores on its legs above 
sores are covered by long hair. Treatment: 
Clip off the long hair and poultice the parts 
with linseed meal, made up with boiling water, 
and when cool spread on a cloth and apply it 
to the parts; change once a day, continue this 
for one week, then use oxide of zine 2 0z and 
vaseline 4 0z;mix; rub on a little once a day. 
Mix sulphate of iron 4 oz,nitrate of potassium 
4 oz and nux vomica 2 oz, divide into 24 pow- 
— give one night and morning in bran 
mash. 


has a horse which 
the-hoofs; the 





Farms Wanted Everywhere 


We sell farms quickly for cash. 
What have you for sale or exchange 


ANSON H. RUSSELL & CO., - - 


A NATURAL 
FERTILIZER 


for all kinds of 


Field and Carden 


Crop. Supplied in car- 

load lots, direct from Ca- 

nadian storehouses, in 

bulk, bags or barrels, un- 

der personal supervision. 
Guaranteed quality and 
weight. Write for free pam- 
phlet and price-list. 


F. R. LALOR. 
Ss Sey Box 


46, Dunnville, Ontario. 
Legal Successor to MUNROE, LALOR & CO. 


> 


Akron, Ohio. 











GRASS, cL OVER AND FIELD SEEDS. 

Write. Fo you mone ore 

THE PERRY SEED STORE, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
efer to any Bank or Express Compat iy here. 


| 
| 





| 
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A Beautiful Flower Garden 


A#% FOR 15 CENTS, %.%% 


Aster, New 
The tlowers are ¢ 
and borne on long 





3ranching (Semple’s or Vick’s).— 
stremely large, with broad long petals, 
stems, and resemble some of the finest 
chrysanthemums. White and Jight pink mixed. 

Cosmos, New Early, Hybrid.—This new 
comes into bloom in July, and continnes in 
profusion until killed by severe frost. Mixed colors. 

Imperial Japanese Morning Glory.—The 
of this charming climbing annual are of large size, 
wide range of brilliant cclors and lovely 
Mixed varieties and colors. 

Phlox, Drummondi Grandiflora.—This strain is 
of the choicest quality; 30 varieties, mixed. 

Petunia, Striped and Blotched.—Rich colors, beau- 
tiful markings. 

Pansies.—A superb strain of large German pansies. A 
splendid mixture of over 30 varieties. 

Yellow 
low aster. 

Zinia, Howard’s Netw Dwarf Lilliput.—The most 
refined in habit of growth and flowers ever offered. 
Plants dwarf and bushy, blossoms very small and double, 
with a wide range of beautiful colors and shades, 

One packet of each of the above eight beautiful 
Annuals, which at catalogue prices amount to 80 
cents, sent postpaid for 15 cents. 


A. B. HOWARD, & Seed Grower, 
Belchertown, Mlass. 


IS THE BEST 
FENCE MACHINE 
ON EARTH, 


variety 
wonderful 


flowers 
witha 
Markings. 





Aster, Golden Crown.—The only real yel- 













Simple, does the very best work 
easily. It has a perfect ten- 
sion. Low Prices anid satis- 


faction guaranteed. 


Richmond Safety Gate Co., 


30x G, RICHMOND, IND. 


WILLIS 


SAP SPOUT. 


] In one piece with hook. Hand- 
somely made from tinned mal- 
leable iron. Farsuperior to all others. 
Full line of other Maple Sugar Goods. 
CMARLES MILLAK & SON, UTICA, N. ¥. 

Poultry — Buff and other 


BOOK FREE. teccas. tees 31.00 per 13. 2600 per 100 





circular. 











1000 prizes wou. DAVIS BROS., Box F, Washington, N. J. 
You don’t pay 


ON TRIA usone cent ub- 


til satisfied the Buckeye Hatcher is 
perfect. Invincible ‘Hatcher (100 
ezg) only 810.00, 50 Egg Incubator $5.19. 
Brooder $3.00. Send 4c for No. 22 catalozue. 
J Kuckeye incubator Co., Springfield, Ohiv. 


_— DRILLING MACHINERY. 


MANUFAC TURED BY 











q ITHACA, N.Y. 

i MOUNTED OR ON SILLS, FOR 
DEEP OR SHALLOW WELLS, WITH 
|| STEAM OR HORSE POWER 











AGENTS 
WANTED. 








Sizes up 





Illustrated 


lifts, pulverizes, turns, 
ation. 
—practically indestructible. 


PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 


Adapted to all soils, all work. 
levels the 
Made entirely of cust 


Cheapest riding harrow onearth. $ 


= me FS hle SENT ON TRIA To be returned at my expense 
rm == Pe nied et if not satisfactory. 
Ss free. N. B.—I deliver free on boaid at distributing points. 


Crushes, cuts, 
soil in one oper- 
steel and Wrought iron 


8.00 and up. 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole Mfr, 
Millington, New Jersey. and 
30 So. Canal St., Chicago. 




















—any kind of soil. 














FT 


WONG 
eSpoN “it SN SSS WMS AMY 


SEAN AAS W< KC, 
Sete NSS Seine Ns 


the most efficient of all soilfood. Possess greatest crop producing 
power—prevent exhaustion of soil. 
Book of description and prices on mewn 


= my i) 
NN 








Suitable for any kind of crops 







Mis, Me 







RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


4 for territory not already taken, 


We are mak- 
ing a Special 
Low Price on 
MURIATE and 
SULPHATE of 
POTASH. 
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Athens, Greene Co, Feb 16—Helping har- 

vest ice for the large New York ice-houses is 
about all the chance farmers in this locality 
have to make a dollar. The winter has not 
been favorable and nut more than half a crop 
has been thus far harvested. Men get $1.50 
to 2 per day and a man with a pair of horses 
4.50. Grain has not been much injured, and 
now it is snow blanketed in fine shape. A 
large proportion of the apple crop is still 
held. They are keeping fairly well, but there 
is no improvement in the local market. An 
exceptional amount of grain was raised last 
year, but much of itis still held for better 
prices. Considerable interest is felt in the 
work of the newly organized Hudson Valley 
horticultural society. While prices of fruit 
have ruled low during recent years, it is a 
fact that well-managed orchards have paid 
better than most other farm industries. It is 
hoped many ot our fruit growers will attend 
the mass meeting March 11 and 12 at Pough- 
keepsie. Those who raise the best fruit and 
market 1t wisely make the most money. 
These subjects will be treated upon by ex- 
perts and there will be practical hints on 
spraying and on rational and economical fer- 
tilization. It is feared that most of the peach 
buds have been killed. 

Bedford, Westchester Co, Feb 23—Several of 
the largest milk producers in town are talking 
of going out of the business Aprill. W. P. 
Hockley’s new steam sawmill is a great ac- 
commodation to farmers living near Bedford 
village. Charles Brown, Sr, has sold a large 
tract of fine timber to Oscar Brien, who has 
moved his steam mill there and begun saw- 
ing. Most of the timber is made into railroad 
ties. W. R. Adams continues to bring in cat- 
tle of all kinds from the north and west, for 
which he tinds ready sale. Large quantities 
of apples are still on hand, and there is very 
little improvement in price. The matter of 
teaching the elementary principles of agricul- 
ture in the public schools is making good prog- 
ress in several of the schools in New Castle 
under the guidance of Dr Benjamin Durham 
who is much interested in the work. He will 
soon begin to give a series of half-hour talks 
in each of the schools of Bedford. It is hoped 
to awaken interest in the subject this winter 
so that another year considerable progress 
ean be made. At the February meeting of the 
Bedford farmers’ club the subject How can 
we best dispose of unprotitable cows and how 
best replenish our herds with paying animals? 
was introduced by John G. Clark. There 
was an interesting discussion and it was the 
general opinion that the only way to get good 
cows is to raise them, and that the best way 
to get rid of unprofitable ones is to get them 
into beef or dispose of them in the most ad- 
vantageous way that circumstances offer. 


Dutchess Co c—At Beekman, grass and 
grain have been well protected by snow. On- 
ion and potato growers are working off their 
crops at $1 per bu for onions and 50c for pota- 
toes. Apples are going to market at 80c per 
bbl. Anetions are numerous and many farins 
are changing hands.——At Shenandoah, Fore- 
man J. Overfield of the East Fishkill creain- 
ery has left to take charge of a creamery at 
Patterson. George Jaycox. will rent his fa- 
ther's farm. John Waldo is building new barns 
to replace thoss burned in the summer.~—At 
Dover, apples are still moving slowly. R. 
Hurd buys at 50e per bblin bulk. He ships 
by the earload. Cows are scaree and high. 
The sudden changes in the weather have 
made it difticult to keep a steady milk flow. 


Gilboa, Schoharie Co, Feb 
winter has shortened the consumption of fod- 
der and farmers have fed but little hay. 
Stock is looking fine. The milk and creamery 
men have secured their ice. George W. 
Mabey of South Gilboa has rented his farm 
to Mr Stowe of Blenheim for $600. The farm- 
ers of Stamford and Jefferson have raised 
funds for a new co-operative creamery to be 
located at Stamford. DrS8S. E. Churchill of 
the Stamford grange and the Grant Brothers 
originated the enterprise. 


Newark, Feb 
risen from 55c per bbi to $1. 
getting searce. The price 
fallen to 20c. They are poor in this 

New Kingston, Delaware Co, Feb 23—Stock 
is wintering well. Some farmers still are 
feeding dry corn fodder and saving their silos 
unti) come in. The agitation for a 
creamery has been dropped without result. 
Haymows are low and farmers are compelled 
to buy large quantities of grain feed to supply 
the shortage. The outlook for the dairy busi- 
ness, Which has always been a profitable cash 
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17—The open 


24—Apples have 
Good apples are 
of potatoes has 
vicinity. 


Wayne Co, 


cows 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


business for Delaware county, is anything but 
encouraging. The financial stringency has 
developed that the amount of inde btedness on 
farms is more than was supposed. Some 
farmers are deserting their farms and others 
are voluntarily surrendering to mortgage 
holders. 


New Baltimore, Greene 
ers have been busy shipping apples to New 
York market. The ice harvest on the Hud- 
son commenced about Feb 15, but unfavora- 
ble weather and uneven poor ice have delayed 
work in many places. There are quite a num- 
ber of farm tenants changing and some farms 
still to let. 

Peru, Clinton Co, Feb 24—The 
cheese has advanced. Apples and potatoes 
are nearly all gone at very low prices. Miich 
cows are in good demand, but other stock is 
very low. Fodderis plenty and stock is do- 
ing well. Little real estate changes hands. 


Saratoga Springs, Saratoga Co, Feb 22— 
Farmers have filled ice-houses with good 15 to 
1sinice. Hay is holding out well. Milch 
cows are worth $35 to 45. Farm help searce 
at18 per month. Horses are advancing in 
price and.are higher than last year. Farmers 
are getting interested in grange work. 

St Lawrence Co O—At 
searce, but other feeds are 
will go through nicely. Many farms will 
change hands in the spring. Potatoes are 90c, 
eggs 20c, butter 18c.——At Lawrence,the month 
has been exceptionally fine and lumbermen 
and farmers have been busy inthe woods. 
Stove wood is plenty at $1 percord. Hay is in 
moderate demand at 10. Cows are 25 and up. 
Little real estate has changed hands. 


Stands for Wool Protection—The 
wool growers’ association stands for 
tion to wool growers, and this has been its 
mission for many years. Among those well 
to the forefront in the work of the association 
is Secretary W. G. Markham of Avon, who is 
just now intensely interested in the tormation 
of a tariff schedule which will be satisfactory 
to wool growers. In a paper recently read 
by Mr Markham before the N Y state wool 
growers’ association he brings out in no uncer- 
tain manner the evil effects of free wool upon 
the sheep and wool industry. He insists that 
if it costs 20ec per lb to grow and place upon 
the market a certain class of wool, which 
may be grown abroad and placed on our mar- 
ket tor 10c, a tariff of 9c will not be protective 
and that the industry of growing such wool 
would decline. ‘‘To become protective, there 
must be a 10c duty,’’ he said, ‘‘and to encour- 
age the industry to the extent of 1c per Ib prof- 
it to our producers, the duty must be Ile. 
The total protection is in the last 2c of the 
rate, and this is all that wool growers ask. 
The 9c duty might be considered a_ protection 
against such sweeping and immediate destruc- 
tion as the present free trade tariff effects, but 
it is no protection against a lingering death. 
True, sheep would be grown for mutton, and 
incidentally wool will be produced as it is 
done in England, but it will be, as there, at 
more than double the price for thesfood prod- 
uct that would be paid here under such pro- 
tection as will enable us to supply the mar- 
kets with domestic wools, and without which 
we shall never supply them.’’ 


LONG ISLAND. 


Smithtown, Suffolk Co, Feb 
Smith isin Florida. His orange 
all cut back year before last after they were 
frosted and have grown so rapidly that Mr 
Smith looks for fruit from them this year. 
Eggs are selling for 16c per doz, while butter 
brings 28e¢ per lb. It is diflicult to buy any cab- 
bages here, as those who raised them keep 
them buried. Some of the finest potatoes ever 
seen here were bought by the late Wellington 
L’Hommedien, who paid 50c per bu for them 
last fall. They came from Wading River. 


NEW JERSEY. 

A Bulletin on Tuberculosis has just been 
put ont by the state experiment station at 
New Brunswick and will be sent free to all 
farmers in the state who apply for it. It is 
written by Prof Julius Nelson. While it takes 
the position that prevention is better than 
cure, itis somewhat inclined to take the 
scare view and expresses the opinion that if 
the tuberculous stock in New Jersey were all 
killed, ‘‘it would practically rid the state of 
this bovine disease.’’ There is no basis what- 
ever for this opinion, for in Massachusetts 
experience, as much or more disease has 
been found one or two years after it was 
‘stamped out’’ in a given township than at 
the beginning. Prof Nelson gives a good ac- 
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count of Bang’s Danish method of « 
ing tuberculosis, which has been pre) 
described in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIS 
method is in itself a most remarkable 
tor. *‘If our people are left inignora: 
without this practical education, in s] 
wholesale slaughter of tuberculous 

it would be but a few years before t 
of the country would again have be 
infected as they are now.’’ 

HHunterdon Co, Fe 
figures and 


Lambertville, 
Horses are selling at low 
a pretty good horse to bring $100. ¢ 
selling well. Good cows readily find a 
ket at 35 to 50. Hogs arein great 
Six montis shotes bringing 12 « 
Butchers are paying ese for heavy 
Calves 6e, wheat 85¢é, corn 27c, oats 
seed 6, hay 12, long rye straw 
ples 30c per bu, potatoes 30c. The 
white frosts this winter have been 
peach buds, but they are 


not all dead ¢ 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


The National Farm School. 


A number of enterprising Hebrew 
ness men of Philadelphia, with Rev J 
Krauskopf, D I), at the head, have rece1 
made possible the National farm school, 
uated at Doylestown, Bucks Co. The o 
is to train boys and girls in scientifi 
practical agriculture and to fit them for i 
ligent superintendents of large farms or 
colonies. The idea originated with Dr Kra 
kopf, who not long ago witnessed the su 
ful work of the Jewish agricultural school 
Odessa, Russia. This so impressed him 
he determined to found a similar instituti 
on a smaller scale in this country 
school, as its name implies, is national i 
scope and is not confined to Hebrews, |} 
open to anycne, but particularly to the 
mates of charitable institutions. Howse 
on account of the limited means the 
ber of pupils at first cannot exceed 15 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 

at 
FIVE CENTS A WORD. 

Realizing that every farmer has, during the j 

thing to sell or exchange, or some want to bef 

have decided to take advertisements of this cl: 

on this page and under this heading i the I 

EDITION, at the extremely low rate of five cent 

each insertion. 

The address” must be counted as part of the adv 
ment, and each initial. or anumber, counts as one 
Cash must accompany each order, and advertiseme 
must. have address on, aS we cannot forward replies 
to this office. 

Copy must be received 
tion in issue of the following week. Advert 
“FARMS FOR SALE” will not be accepted at th 
rate. but will be charged at the reguiar rate of fift 
per line each insertion, to go on another page 

All “Farmers’ Exchange” advertisements will be s 
pearl type. no large display ty pe being used, thus! 
a sinall adv. as noticeable as a large one 

Subscribers to THE AMERICANAGRICUI 
find thatan advertisement in this deparrment will b 
profitable returns and prove a paying luvestmen 

Address 

AMERICAN 
52 Lafayette Place, 


Thursday to guarante 


reeset 


AGRICULTURIST. 
New York 


Hist: CLASS SEED POTATOES guaranteed true 
free from scab. 3bu. bbls Carman No. 3, #2 

man No. 1. Rural No. 
ing varieties, early gs la te. 
Dent Seed Corn, 
eash, F.O. B. C. 


2. Great pete. $1.50 per 
Red Glaze and White ¢ 
a r Lincoln Oats, 45¢ 

-B i RNE Tl, Lyons, Wayne 


Wy AnTE> By women, each with an inf 

situations m - country (general housework 

etc). Small wages pected. Railroad tair p I 

Apply STATE (¢ H ARI rIES AID ASSOCL, ATION, 

ty-Second Street, New York City. 

\ 7 ANTED—To hear from parties in need of water fo 
or stock “sco _emgeeed railro pad or manufacturers’ tan 

or town water works, te for oil, 


Address ALEX. Me QUI EEN , Schuy 


gas, coal, or ot 
Saratoga Co., 
yu GRE \T French St wherry “Louis ae a 
and best. Old plants be rv 
September. Write to A. I GOL DSBOROUG HL, Ww 
Washington, D. C. 
XING LE MAN wants a situation on a farm in the 
tO York Dairy farm preferred. Address I 
BURG, Eldersburg, Carroll Co., Md. 





Ww: ANTED _Old-f dashioned blunderbuss;: send dese 
price to J \ME 8S DEAN, Sixty-Sixth Street and 
nue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

GEND FOU R Ck ahh to WOODCLEFT POU L TR Y 

h 


Freeport, New Y« for most handsome cat 
ever issued in colors. 





VHOICEST STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
/ est price. Descriptive catalogue free. 


Mass. 


pure bred } t 
CHAS. CARR, Sor 





“FOWLS. Turkeys, Geese, Ducks. Cata 
sAVE, New London, Ohio. 


Pivcct: 


y T ANT A place to learn “butchering and 
J.O Rinot D, Exton, Pa. 
7GGS FOR HATC —~ Cheap. 2 Varieties. JOHN 
4) RECHT, Telford, P 
“ARGE MUSCOVY. DUCKS, and eggs. W. KIRK BEALE, 


4 Cain, Pa. 











school was founded by donations, which have 

aggregated nearly $20,000. In addition, it is 
estiiwated that an annual income of from 5000 
tu 10,000 will be necessary to carry on the 
work and this*will be raised by subscriptions 
and the proceeds from the sale of farm prod- 
ucts. The land on which the school is situ- 
ated is pronounced by experts to be one of the 
hest in the country for general farming pur- 
poses. ‘here are 122 acres, over 100 acres of 
which are under cultivation. It is expected 
that the school building, including class 
rooms and dormitories, will be ready for the 
opening, April 1. 

The course of study covers four years. 
From April 1 to Oct 1_ practical work 
in the field and barn will be carried on, tke 
pupils assisting and thereby paying for their 
tuition and board. During the remainder of 
the year instruction will be given in botany, 
chemistry, geology and other branches of 
theoretical agriculture, together with a gen- 
eral educational course. ltis proposed that 
the government and individuals donate 
tracts of land to every graduate so that they 
may possess a farm of their own free from 
cumbrances. The board which has the mat- 
ter in charge expects to secure a capable farm- 
er Witll iis family to occupy the residence on 
the farm and to act as overseer. The schooi 
is to be plavred under the supervision of a 
professor who is a graduate of an agricultural 
college and whois thoroughly competent to 
superintend and make the enterprise a suc- 
eess. The farmer, live stock man, head gar- 
dener, orchardist and fertilizer expert con- 
nected with the Burpee seed farm will be in- 
cluded in the faculty. The officers of the lo- 
cal heard are: President, Rev Joseph Kraus- 
kopf, D ID; vice-president, M. H. Lichten; 
treasurer, M. M. Newman; recording secre- 
tary, Dr H. E. Kohn; corresponding secre- 
tary, A. Eichholz. 





Year’s Work at the Experiment Station—In 
his annual report, Director Armsby brings 
out some interesting facts regarding the work 
of the institution. Among the most impor- 
tant is the coutinued work of analyzing com- 
mercial fertilizers. This has now been car- 
ried on for eight years, proving of great value 
to farmers. Nearly four million dollars’ 
worth of fertilizers are used annually in 
Pennsylvania and it has been estimated that 
+ of this is wasted owing largely to ignorance 
on the part of farmers of the specific needs 
of their soils and crops. This work of the 
station is in the direction of instructing as to 
proper use of commercial fertilizers. In 
horticultural work, a study of the condition 
of fruit growing is a prominent feature. 
The main line of station work has been in 
dairying and dairy feeding and it is proposed 
to continue these for the benefit of dairymen. 


The propriety of state aid to supplement the 
appropriation made by the federal govern- 
ment is urged, especially as experiment sta- 


tion incomes are much larger elsewhere ow- 
ing to more liberal state appropriations. The 
attendance at the short winter courses in ag- 
riculture and dairying has exceeded the lim- 
its of the present meager accommodations. 
There has been also a marked inc rease in the 
number taking the regular fuur years’ course. 
Special attention has been given to agricul- 
tural education outside the college walls and 
representatives of the college are attending 
every farmers’ institute to say nothing of the 
aid through the publication of a series of 
farmers’ bulletins. 


A Pennsylvania Apple Pocket—There are 
about 7000 bu in storage here, fruit not keep- 
ing very well, scarcely any demand.—[S. 
Shearer, Berks Co, Pa. 

Farming in Pike Co—Pike county farmers 
probably give less attention to specialties in 
farming than those of other counties in this 
state. Parts of the county are very rocky and 
of no use for cultivation, but in the Delaware 
valley between Matamoras and Milford there 
is some very level fine land. Many cabbages 
are raised both for home use and the city 
markets. One prominent farmer does a good 
business raising watermelons for the Milford 
market. <A few raise strawberries quite ex- 
tensively, for which Milford is also a good 
market. Blackberries, blackcaps, red rasp- 
berries and cherries are also grown. Citron is 
raised by one of our best farmers. The soil 
seems to be especially adapted to apples, 
peaches and pears. Buckwheat, rye, wheat, 
corn and oats are grown and potatoes are an 
important crop. Cranberries are raised in one 
part of the county and there are a few maple 
orchards. Producing milk for the villages 
is carried on extensively by a few farmers; 
they deliver their milk direct to consumers, 
which does away with the middlemen’s prof- 
its. Raising chicks for broilers and for 
eggs is an important industry, the large 











AMONG. THE FARMERS 


number of city boarders for which the county 
is noted making a good market. Some sheep 
and hogs are kept, one young farmer market- 
ing 30 lambs from 22 ewes this year. Veal 
calves and butter pay well. In the winter 
some ties and spokes are cut. 

MARYLAND. 

State Jottings—The directors of the Talbot 
county fair association have decided upon 
Aug 31 and Sept 1, 2 and 3 for the annual ex- 
hibition at Easton.--—The Prince George ¢oun- 
ty game and fish protective association of Hy- 
attsville, near Washington, D C, have ordered 


several dozen partridges from Georgia. They 
are to be liberated in March. W. D. Porter, 
Jr, is president and R. G. Whiting is secre- 


tary and treasurer of the association.——At 
the farmers’ institute of Dorchester county 
Mr Vandyne made an interesting exhibit of 
apples, wheat and oats. The exhibit received 
very favorable comment and it is now pro- 
posed to make this feature quite a prominent 
part of institute work in the future. 


To Down Gambling—An movement 
has begun in Cecil county to prevent horse- 
race gambling. By an ingenious wording the 
present racing law ailows 30 days’ racing on 
any track, and was made for the apparent 
benefit of the various agricultural associations. 
Recently a large meeting of the best citizens 
of the county was held at Elkton and it was 
unanimously agreed that all delegates should 
pledge themselves to secure the nomination 
to the legislature of candidates pledged to se- 
cure legislation in the next general assembly 
which will abolish all forms of horse-race 
gambling in Cecil county. 


active 





The Live Stock Market. 

At New York, cattle quiet with steers and 
oxen 10@15c lower Monday of this week, when 
42 cars were actually on the market. Export 
demand for best beeves rather indifferent, 
but nearly the usual inquiry for butcher stuff. 
Ordinary to prime native steers $4 25@5, 
fancy 5 15@5 25, oxen anid stags 2 75@4, bulls 
2 50@4, cows 1 75@3. A bunch of Ohio steers, 
average 1425 lbs, sold at 5 25; fair to choice 
lots 4 30@4 70, including Ky beeves, with ox- 
en 3 20@3 9, a lot of Ohio steers,1154 lbs, 440, 
another, averaging 1182 lbs, 4 50, one car Va, 
1172 lbs, 4 45. Milch cows steady at 20@50 P 


head for poor to choice. Veals 20@35c Jower 
with poor to choice 4@7, bulk 5@6 75; barn- 
yard calves 2 25@2 75. The few hogs on the 
market sold at 3 70@4 10 for heavy to light. 


Sheep in good demand and steady at 3 25@ 
475, the outside including faney yearlings 


and wethers. Lambs 15@25c lower at the 
opening of this week, common to choice 4 50 
@5 60, country dressed lambs 327 P earcass. 


The Milk J Market. 

At New York, the lower prices announced 
in our columns last week have apparently ex- 
erted little influence on the milk supply, 
which is wore than ample, one day with an- 
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The exchange quotation is 2}¢ P qt to 
farmers, but the latter in inany instances do 
not realize this fully. The average surplus 
price on the platforms 1s $1.32 P can of 40 qts. 

Receipts by rail and all other sources in 40- 
qt cans for the week ending Feb 22 were as 
follows: 


other. 





Fluid Cream Con- 

inilk densed 
NY,LE& West RR, 28,487 929 205 
N Y Central, 17.963 295 619 
N Y, Ont & West, 24,098 725 — 
West Shore, 11,240 213 207 
N Y, Sus and West, 11,441 167 4+ 
NY & Putnam, 1,548 — — 
New Haven & H, 7,561 = — 
Del, Lack & West, 37,620 412 _ 
Long Island, 895 _— — 
N J Central, 1,576 — -- 
Lehigh Valley, 2.910 24 - 
Other sources, 3,500 —_ ome 
Total receipts, 148,839 2,765 1,075 
Daily av this Week, 21,262 395 153 
Daily av last week, 19,811 346 173 


Milk shipments in cans of 40 qts over the 
N Y and Putnam RR to High Bridge during 
the week ended on dates names were as fol- 





lows: 
Feb 14 Feb7 Jan3l Jan 24 Jan 17 Jan 
Hammonds, 37 39 » 40 40 186 
Millwood, 95 Ot 96 93 91 475 
Kitechawan, 52 52 49 46 45 237 
Croton Lake, 11 107 112 M7 6117 590 
Yorktown, 243 228 223 225 22 1086 
Amawalk, 111 109 102 197) «110 540 
West Somers, 44 43 44 47 46 224 
Baldwin Place, 217 227 240 «225 207) Ss «1067 
Mahopac Falls, 335 327 32 330 «6327 )=— «1619 
Mahopac Mines, 164 156 14 157 Ss «158 763 
Lake Mahopac, 5D 54 60 68 70 336 
Crofts, 115 117 115 iy. 37 575 
Carmel, 5D 61 61 56 57 280 
Brewster, 10 9 10 11 ll 57 
Total, 1644 1623 1626 1639 1617 8035 


Also 728 cases bottled milk from Carmel and 387 
eases from Baldwin Place. ° 

Encouraging reports are made 
H. S. Martin of Augusta, 
secretary of the Five States miik producers’ 
association’s preliminary organization. He 
finds that many localities which a few weeks 
ago refused to take any action are now among 
the most energetic. He says a meeting is soon 
to be held, composed of representatives from 
the different railroad routes, to decide on a 
plan of campaign. Any region thatis not rep- 
resented is advised to correspond with Mr 
Martin at the above address, so as to be duly 
organized in time to be represented by ac- 
credited delegates. Only’ delegates with such 
credentials will be admitted to the proposed 
meeting, in justice to sections already organ- 
ized. 


to us by L. 
Sussex Co, N J, 


New York Botanical Garden—We are pleased 
to note the appointment of Mr Samuel Hen- 
shaw to the position of head gardener of the 
New York botanical ang 9 now being laid 
out in Bronx park, New York city. No bet- 
ter man could have been selected for this im- 
portant position, for which he is in every way 
thoroughly qualified. 








ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pittsburgh. 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
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Pittsburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
anenen Pittsburgh. Ww ‘ L d ° 
Cincinnati. h 
ECKSTEIN ” ] c © ca 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
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SHIPMAN 
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intending to. paint. 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, 


HERE 


desired shade is readily obtained. 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 

also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those 


is no getting away 
the fact that 
(see list of brands 


Pure 


which are genuine) and Pure Lin- 

seed Oil make the best paint. 
Properly applied, it will not 

chip, chalk or scale off, but will 


the 


mixtures 
It is, there- 


of 


fore, by far the most economical. 


By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 


Pamphlet giving 


New York. 











500,000 Strawberry Piaits. 


Standard varieties at $1.50 hn $2.00 per M; all true to 
name. Send for list ay A price 
PHU MPHREY, Rutland, Ohio. 





. 


NTI HOG CHOLERA liquid and _ disinfectant. 

No more hog cholera or chicken lice. Guaranteed to 
do the work or mone yrefunded. Put up in cans. One 
gallon 40 cents, 2 gallons 75 cents. Manufactured and sold 


by the Mechanicsburg Gas Co., Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 
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BUSINESS GAINING GROUND. 
TurspAy Eventnea, Feb 23, 1897. 

For the first time this winter it is possible 
to record a positive improvement in trade, 
general in character rather than exceptional. 
The recent sharp cut in the pric e of steel rails 
has been followed by enormous sales for pres- 
ent and future delivery, which must carry 
with it activity in the iron industry for 
months to come. Railway earnings have 
shown a tendency to increase, wholesale trade 
is more active in cirections, and the 
money market in a position helpful to further 
expansion of business. These favorable con- 
ditions by no means point to a full restoration 
of commercial activities, which can only come 
gradually; yet the trend is unquestionably in 
the right direction. In farm produce moder- 
ately active markets are the rule, but a sub- 
stantial advance in cereals would be wel- 
come, Wheat still hesitating and coarse grains 
indifferently supported. The live stock traffic 
1S Without particularly new feature, details of 
which are given below; wool has exhibited 
moderate firmness and cotton is being rapidly 
distributed. Revised prices holding good to- 
night follow: = 


some 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 


wal. 
LATEST . yuavurd. W 
s vw .tehSALE PRICES OF LEADING GRAINS 


STANDARD GRADES NOW AND ONE YEAR AGO, 
-Corn— 


1897 1896 


Wheat— 

Cash or spot 1807 1896 
Chicago, d oe .291 
New Yerk, ‘ 75 .298 37g 
Boston, - 3 38 
Toledo, 89, Pts Lee ae 
St Louis, 
Minneapolis, .74 
S Francisco, *1.47% #1. 
London, 9214  .7934 3514 

Pp Cental. Other prices P bu. 
AGO FOR FUTURE 
No 2 grades Wheat Corn 
May, 764 245, 
July, 7 255, 

At Chicago, wheat exhibits more stability 
with occasional periods of positive strength, 
prices scoring a net gain last week of 2@3c, 
interest continued into the present 

In a general way, however, the trade 
the development of really 
new motives. During the past week the 
bulls have made several attempts to bring 
an advance on the assumption that southeast- 
ern Europe may engage in war, something 
which is always interpreted as a_ bullish fac- 
tor. The f@reign markets are uneven and do 
not show much disposition to get scared over 
Greco-Turkish war talk. Meanwhile, the 
fact remains, which we noted last week, that 
what is needei more than anything else is 
further aggressive buying of wheat and flour. 

In corn, the good cash demand and the lib- 
eral export clearances have been the factor 
for some days past, bringing an advance of 
ig@lje. According to Bradstreet’s, exports 
of corn for the week, 6,441,000 bu, were 
the largest on record for a like period. This 
gratifying situation has proved helpful to the 
market. The cash market has been more ac- 
tive and while receipts from the interior are 
large, complaints are still heard that the 
weather is not altogether favorable for curing 
much of the soft corn in the country, May 
selling around 24c¢ with cash lots on the basis 
of 224 @23e for No 2 mixed in store. Extreme 
range 14@15c for no grade up to 224@ 234e for 
No 2 yellow. The ruling low price of corn, 
either immediate or future delivery, is prov- 
ing attractive to Investors. 

Barley continues to seli at very low 
and not until the extreme close of last week 
was there any tendency to recover from ear- 
lier depression. Low grades of feed barley 
selling chiefly at 225@234e¢ PB bu, and from 
this point prices range all the way to 32@34¢ 
for choice to fancy malting. transactions 
largely at a range of 24@30e. Market without 
special feature, exports continue fair with 
further inquiry in this direction. 

In grass seeds, spring business has 
opened, and the market continues 
Moderate inquiry for timothy, mostly on the 
part of dealers who are accumulating for the 
coming season's business, and transactions 
on the of 832 60 ® etl for prime cash 
and 2 65 March. Cloverseed quiet but steady 
with contract prime about 7 50 P ctl. Hun- 
garian nominally 50@60¢ ® ctl, ordinary 
millet 830@70c, German millet 55@75c, mustard 
30 @250e, <wheat 50 @70c. 

At Toledo, exhibited a 
undertone, yet new business of magnitude re- 
stricted in character. Operators are conserv- 
ative, watching the visible supply movement 
and trying to determine something as to farm- 
ers’ reserves. May wheat has worked up to 


—Oats—- 
1897 1896 


DELIVERY. 

Oats 
17% 
181, 


PRICES AT CHI 


with 
week. 
is still awaiting 


figures 


not yet 
tame. 


DAasis 


bur 


wheat has better 


VAC LL 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


90c, but did not quite hold this, No2 a frac- 
tion discount. Corn firmer under large ex- 
ports and better shipping demand. No 2 
22hc, May about 2c premium, oats a shade 
higher at 17c, rye quiet but firm at 36@36ke. 
Cloverseed a shade firmer with demand 
Slightly better. Prime cash for delivery now 
or any time in March about $4 70 P bu. 

At New York, grain markets unsettled 
and generally quiet. Wheat has shown more 
firmness in sympathy with the west and 
coarse grains have followed to a slight extent. 
Transactions on the basis of 91@92c for No 
2 red in store with spring about Te discount. 
Buckwheat dull at 34@35¢ P bu. Corn help- 
ed by very large exports, No 2 30@30h4c in store. 
Oats guiet but firm at 214@22c for No 2 in 
store. State rye 40c P bu on track. Clover- 
seed dull at 7@10c P tb for common to fancy, 
timothy 3@4ec. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC, 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS COM- 
PARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 

Cattle— 

1897 §=1896 


—Sheep— 

1897 1896 

Chicago, P 100 Ibs, $5 50 $4.60 83 65 $4 25 S425. 872.75 

NG Yaib pettim= §P95 "4 65410 480 425 “495 

515 450 385 450 430 400 

Kansas City, 500 440 345 395 390 350 

Pittsburg, 500 450 385 460 425 380 
At Chicago, tlie cattle market is healthy 

so far as the more desirable grades are con- 

cerned, but shippers of. light weight, half fat 
steers have been obliged to suffer slight price 
declines. Altogether too many of the latter 
class are appearing, farmers in many instan- 
ces shipping their cattle regardless of condi- 
tion or attractiveness. 

Fey export steers, 85.25@5.50 

Prime. 1500@1600 fhs,4.85@5.20 

Good to ch, 1150 
@1450 Ths 

Com to fair, 1150 
@1400 ths. 

Ch to fey cows and 
heifers. 3.50@4.20 
‘rhe sheep supply continues at the rate of 

about 60,000 per week, three-fourths of which 

are sold to local slaughterers. With moder- 
ate arrivals and continuance of present good 
demand, market fairly satisfactory, some 
strength manifested on both sheep and lambs. 

Good to choice sheep $3 75@4 25, common 

to fair 3 25@3 65, ineluding feeding sheep. 

Fat westerns sell largely at 3 75@3 90. Good 

to choice lambs 4 50@5 25, yearlings 3 75@ 

4 25. Best sheep are now about 50c higher 

than a year ago. 

Within the past week hogs have sold at the 
best prices in four months, but this is not 
saying much, so narrow has been the market 
all winter. Top quotations around $3 65@3 70, 
realized last week, not fully maintained, yet 
the demand is excellent on the part of both 
packers and shippers, and market healthy. 
Local packers dishke to pay more than 3 40, 
yet ere interested buyers; on the other hand, 
itis noteworthy that quotations above 3 50 
inevitably bring in increased receipts from 
the country. Transactions freely made at 
3 25@3 40 for heavy packing, up to 3 55@3 65 
for light mixed and assorted light. Rough 
lots usual discount 

At Pittsburg, cattle market quiet and rath- 
er slow at the opening of this week, the 60 
cars received proving excessive; receipts one 
week ago 35 cars. Demand moderate, but 
buyers generally secured a price concession 
of about 10c. Revised quotations follow: 
Extra, 1450 to 1600 Ibs, $4 75@5 00 Com to good fat bulls,#2 00@58 40 
Good, 1200 to 1500 lbs, 4 40@460 Comte good fat cows, 2 00@3 35 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 360410 Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 2 25@4 15 
Common, 700 to 9 lbs, 30073 35 Bologna cows, p hd, 5 00@15 00 
Rough, half-fat. M4) F’sh cows & springr’s 15 00@40 00 
Com to good fat oxen, 325@039 Veal calves, 5 G6 50 

The hog market is apparently working into 
much better shape with renewed activity on 
the part of buyers. Receipts Monday of this 
week 32 double decks and everything taken, 
and prices firm to 10e higher. Prime medium 

3 80@3 85, prime light and yorkers 3 75@ 
3 80, heavy hogs 3 50@3 65. Sheep market 
opened stronger Monday of this week, when 
only 16 double decks were on sale against 30 
last week. Prime heavy wethers 4 10@4 25, 
good, 85@90 tbs, 3 80@4, fair mixed lots 3 40@ 
3 75, poor to common 2 75@3 25. 

At Buffalo, cattle -have been coming for- 
ward at about the usual pace, the market ex- 
hibiting fair activity. Prices devoid of im- 
portant change, sales largely on the basis of 
34 65@5 10 for good medium weights to fancy 
exportand shipping steers. Stockers and feed- 
ers firm, 2 75@3 75, cows and bulls 2 35@3 85, 
veal calves 5@6 50, milch cows lower,25@45 ea. 
Hogs in generally good demand, the market 
exhibiting considerable buoyancy. Good to 
Lest light and yorkers 3 80@3 85, heavy 
droves 3 40@3 75. Sheep in considerable favor 
and trade active at 1 early last week’s prices. 
Best wethers 4@4 25, fair to choice mixed 


—Hogs— 
1897 1896 


Buffalo, 


Fair to good cows, $ 
Poor to fey bulls, 1 
Canners. ] 
Feeders, 3 


2.50@3 


4.25@4.85 


3.40@4.10 x 
2s. 300 Ths up, 


Calves, veai, 


) 


lots 3 60@4. Lambs 4 60@5 30, showing a de- 
cline from last week. 

At Boston, milch 
fair and 40@65 for extra 
old steers 12@22, 


cows $20@38 ea for poo 
to faucy. Two-ye 
three-year-olds 20@32 
At London, @11h 
est dressed weight, sheep 8@9c, est 
weight. Refrigerator beef 8@8c P tb 


American steers 10 


dres 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS 
WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI 
MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS 
NEW YORK—<At Albany, 
firm. Beef 54@64c P lb, veal 6@8e, hogs 
4ic, mutton 5@6c, milch cows $30@40 ea, calf 
skins 40@70c ea. Poultry in light supply 
firm. Chickens 10@1lc P lb 1 w, 11@12c d w 
turkeys 13@14c 1 w, 14@15c d w, ducks 11@12¢ 
lw, 12@138e d w, 9@10e lw, 10@11 
d w, fresh eggs 20@2lc P dz, cold storage 14 
15e. Potatoes quiet, 125 P bbl, onions 
turnips 50@65c,cabbage 3@4 P 100,apples 1 
P bbl, cranberries 5@6. Bran 11@12 P ton 
middlings 14@15, cottonseed meal 18@18 
loose hay 14@17, baled 14 50@16, clover 11@13, 
oat straw 5@9, rye 14@16, corn 


oat 7 4 _ 
PENNSYLVANIA—At 
supplies fairly liberal. 

10c d w, ducks 10@lle lw, 12@14¢ d w 
keys 124@13c d w, Pa and nearby eggs 17 
dz, southern 154@16e. Ch baled timothy hay 
1450 P ton, No 112 75@14, mixed 11@11 50, 
straight rye straw 16@16 50, tangled 9 50@10, 
wheat 8@9, oat 8@9, bran 12 50@13. Pa Rose 
potatoes 38@40ec ® bu, Burbanks and Stars 
30c, onions 2 50@2 75 P bbl, cabbage 3@4 P 
100, southern peas 3@4 P bu, green beans 2 50 
@3 50, spinach 75c@1 25 P bbl,apples 1@1 50 P 
bbl, Cape Cod cranberries 4@5 50. 


dressed mi 


reese 
geese 


no @35e 
DRM PRE 4 ’ 


Philadelphia, poultry 


Chickens 8c P lb 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 

New York State—At 
weak under liberal supplies. 
tubs 203@22kc P ib, prints 215@23c,8dairy 20@ 
21c. 

At New York, trade is quiet and 
steady at quotations. Holders are p 
closely cleaned up of fancy grades and 
such the feeling is firm. Qualities un 
choice are in ample supply and move slov 
Dairy goods continue about steady, ot! 
grades dull. Wholesale prices for round 
ruling early this Elgin 


Albany, quiet and 
Good to ch emy 


gener 


week follow: EI 
other western creamery extras 20c P Ib, ws 
ern firsts 18@19c, seconds 16@17c, N Y « 
19c, N Y dairy half tubs fey 18@19¢c, firsts 13 
l4c, western factory extras 15}5@1l4c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, market 
and weak under free offerings. Elg 
cmy 20c P Ib, firsts 18@19e, 
imt emy lic, ladle-packed 14c, prints 21 

Ohio—At Columbus, active and steady 
gin cmy 21¢ P Ib, Ohio 18@20¢, dairy 10 
—At Cleveland, active at easy prices. 
to ch cmy tubs 18@21c, dairy 12@16 
Toledo, quiet and firm. Good to ch cmy 
17@19¢c, prints 19@20c, dairy 14@16c.—At 
cinnati, rather easy under slow trade. 
Elgin emy 23¢, Ohio 16@17c. 

At Boston, strictly fine fresh creamery is 
in moderate supply and is steadily held. Qth- 
er grades arrive in aiple quantities and rule 
barely steady. Quotations for round lots as 
follows: Vtand N H fcy cmy assorted sizes 
22c, western fresh tubs, assorted sizes 
northern firsts 17@20c, eastern 19@20c, 
ern firsts 18@19e, seconds 15 @17c, extra \ 
dairy 18c, N Y extra 17c, firsts 14@16c, w 
ern imt cmy 15@16c. Prints and boxes 1@2c¢ 
premium over above prices. 

The Cheese Market. 

New York State—At Albany, firm, supply 
and demand fair. Full cream cheddars 11@ 
12c P tb, flats 10$@11jc, skims 3@5c, imt 
Swiss 14@15c. 

At New York, continued good trade keeps 
the marketin a firm position, with stocks 
being steadily reduced. Receipts are m« 
ate. N Y full cream large fey Sept colored 
12tc P ib, fey white 12}c, Jate made white and 
colored 113@12c, fair to good 11@114c, common 
9@10c, small fey Sept colored 12}c, fey white 
124@12ke, good to choice 117@15 t 


fin ext! 


seconds 15 


west- 


aer- 


3 >, COMmMoOon to 
fair Y@ lle, light skims small colored choice 
10}c, large 10}c, part skims 8}@9be, full skims 
3@3ke. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, supplies 
small and market steady. N Y full cream fey 
small 124@12he P Ib, fair to good 114@12e, fey 
large 12}c, fair to good 11}@12c, part skims { 
@10ke, full skims 3@4c, Swiss 10}€11e. 

Ohio—At Cleveland, firm with a little more 
activity. Full cream cheddars 12@124c P 1b, 
flats 10@10\c, skims 5@8c, imt Swiss 19@11c.— 








At Toledo, quiet and firm. Full cream ched- 
dars 10@1lc, flats 8@9c, skims 5@6c, imt 
Swiss 10@lic.—At Cincinnati, in good de- 
mand and tirm. Good to prime Ohio flats 10@ 
104c, family favorite 10@ 10}e, twins 12@124c, 
Young America 12@124¢ 

At Boston, 10 important change in the imar- 


ket, supplies light and prices firm. N 
small extra 12@124e P th, large 12@12hkc, firsts 
10@1le, seconds 7@9c, Vt extra small 12c, 


large 12c, sage cheese 113@12kc, part skims 4@ 


6e, Ohio flats 11@11}c, western extra twins 
115@11fe 
At Liverpool, Eng, American finest white 


and colored dull at 1 P Ib. 

Some excitement has prevailed on the Cana- 
dian market owing to fodder cheese. A break 
in the Liverpool price was attributed to offers 
of fodder cheese recently made, and a belief 
more or less current that considerable quanti- 
ties of this grade are still-held in Canada to 
go forward. Canadian cheese makers claim 
relatively little is offered at present, whatever 
may be turned out between now and May. A 
Brockville letter to the Montreal Gazette says 
that not a box of fodder cheese is being made 
in that section, as it has too good a name to 
experiment with this grade. 


2he 


GENERAL MARKETS. 





THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell fromstore,warehouse, 


ear or dock. From these, country consignees 
must pay freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or cousumers an 


advance is usually secured. 
Apples. 

At New York, market. rnling weak 
moderate demand and ample offerings. Bald- 
wins $1 25@1 50 P bbl, Greenings 1 25@1 62, 
Northern Spys 1@2, Spitzenburgs 1 25@2 ho. 

At Boston, in full supply and moving slow- 
ly. Much of the fruit arriving is of ordinary 
quality. Isaldwins 75c@$1 25 P bbl, Kings 2, 
Greenings 75c@1, Tallman Sweets 1 25@1 75. 

Dried Fruits. 

At New York, not much demand for any 
kind and market rather easy.« Extra fey 1896 
evap’d apples 43@he P th, tey 44@4he, ch 33 
@4c, prime 38 @38c,sun-dried sliced 2@3c,quar- 
ters 2@3ic, chopped $1 25@1 40 P 100 Ibs, 
cores and skins 1 25@1 80, cherries 11@11}e, 
blackberries 6@6fc, evap’d raspberries léc, 
huckleberries 6@6hc. 

Eggs. 

At New York, under continued light 
plies the market has gathered strength. Fey 
new laid nearby 20c P dz, Pa_ fresh 
gatbered 193c, western 19c, dirty 834 50@4 
P case, western refrigerator prime 2 50@3 50, 
limed 13@13kc P dz, southern prime ,18@18#c. 

At Boston, strictly choice in short supply 
and held at firm prices. “Nearby and Cape 
fey 20@22c P dz, ch fresh eastern 19¢c, fair to 
good 17@18e, Vtand N H_ fresh si P dz, 
hoger fair to good 17@18c, refrigerator 10@ 

3c, limed 10@13c. 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York, feeds held firmly 
quiet. Western spring bran 55@65c P 100 tbs, 
winter 674 middlings 70@7ic, sharps 80 
@9c, screenings 35@65c, ~oilmes al $21 50@22 50 
ton, cottonseed 19@21, rye feed 524@hd5e 
P 100 tbs, brewers’ meal and grits 80@87c, 
coarse corn meal 57@60c. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York, arrivals run 
grades and choice lots are firm. 
thy 774@80c P 100 lbs, No 1 T5c, 
No 3 60c, shipping 55c, clover mixed 
salt hay 45@50c, long rye straw No 
No 2 75@80c, short rye straw 50@60c, 
40c, tangled rye 50@65c. 

Our London correspondent quotes best hay 
purchbasable at $21 P ton with ample supplies 
on the market, although farmers complain of 
shortness. 


under 


sup- 


but rether 


@®T70c, 





largely to low 
Prime timo- 
No 2 65@70ce, 
HO @65e, 
1 85@90c, 
oat 35@ 


Onions. 

At New York, in moderate supply 
demand at steady prices. Eastern white $4@ 
6 50 P bbl, red 3 25@3 50, vellow Or- 
ange Co white 2 50@5 P bs ig, yellow 2@2 75 P 
bbl, red 2 50@3, western and state yellow 2 50 
@265, Canadian 275, Havana 2 50@265 P 
bx, Bermuda 2 50@2 65. 

At Boston, former prices are firmly sustain- 
ed. Natives $1@1:15 P bu, in bbls 3 25@3 50, 
N Y large bbls 3, small 2% 75, Obio 2@3, Ha- 
vana 2 75 ® cra. 


and fair 


3@3 25, 


Potatoes. 


At New York, choice stock is held steadily 


at about former prices, supplies liberal. LI 
in bulk $1 25@1 50 ® bbl, N J 1@1 25, state 


Me 1 25@1 35 P sack, Houl- 
1@1 10, Bermuda 4 50@ 


1@1 12 ® 180 lbs, 
ton Rose 1 50@2, Mich 


$5 £ a). < RS 
“tii ht air iv iw, 





MARKETS 


THE LATEST 






N J sweets, 


5 50 ® bbl, 
Vineland 1 25@1 50. 


yellow 1@1 25 ® bbl, 


At Boston, under liberal receipts the mar- 
ket is dull and easy. Aroostook Hebrons 40 
@43c P bu, N H 35@38e, Vt3si@38ce, N Y state 
White Stars 35e, Aroostook 40c, P EK I Che- 
nangoes 55c. 

On the London market, according to advices 
from our special correspondent, supplies of 
potatoes continue fair, prices ranging at 25@ 
50c¢. P bu. 

Poultry. 

At New York, turkeys too plentiful for de- 
mand, ¢ other poultry about steady, live a. 
Dry-packed selected nearby turkeys 12@124¢ P 
lb, mixed 11@12c, N J chickens 9@9}c, P ila 
13c,N Y and Pa 8@9%ec, western 74@8hc, fowls 8 
@8he, ducks 11@13e, geese 8@9c, tame white 
squabs $225@2 50 P dz,mixed 2. Live poultry: 
Fowis 8, chickens 7e, are ys 10@12¢ 


ducks 
65@We P pr, geese 1 25@1 75, pigeons s0@sdc 
P pr 


At Boston, a heavy supply on the market 
and prices barely sustained. Northern and 
eastern ch large chickens 14@1ice P tb, extra 
fowls 11@12c, ducks 11@13c. Western dry- 
packed drawn and headed ch young turkeys 
134@14e, ch chickens 9@10ce, fowls S@8ic, 


ducks 10@12ce 7@8e, 7T5c@$1 


P dz. 


geese pigeons 
Vegetables. 

At New York,old vegetables generally plen- 
new truck held firmly when 

: ’ ‘ay 4p ee read -elery 
choice. Cabbage $3@4")) Mw +r 4@5, celery 
40c@$1 P dz, egg plant 3@4 50 ? “bbl, turnips 
50@75ic, marrow squash 1 25@1 50 P bbl, Hub- 
bard squash 1 25, carrots 60@75c, pumpkins 


10@15 P 100, Biussels sprouts 6@12c P qt, 
Fla beets 50@75e P bu-case, parsnips T5c P 
bbl, cauliflower 3@4 P bbl, kale 40@60c P 


bbl, Fla tomatoes 1@2 P carrier, Fla peppers 
2@3 P carrier, spinach 50c@1 25 P bbl, string 
beans 1 50@4 50 P era. 

At St Louis, sound unfrozen 
at $10@15 P ton for ch Holland frozen 
or damaged Fla catbage 1504175 P 
cra.—At Pittsburg, German seed cabbage 1,@ 
ljc P it, domestic 1@1 25 P bbl. 

New England Markets. 

At Hartford, Gt, fresh nearby eggs 25@30c 
P dz, potatoes 40@45e P bu, onions 40@60c, 
apples $1@2 P bbl, fowls 10@12c P thlw, 14 


cabbage sells 
seed, 


less, 


@1lic d w.—At New Haven, Ct, emy tub but- 
ter 21@22ec P tb, dairy 16@18c, cheese 12€13c, 
western eggs 18c ® dz, cold storage 1l4c, 


chickens 10c P th lw, 12c d w, potatoes 45 
@50e # bu, onions 1 25@2, apples 125@2 P 
bbl, hay 17 ® ton.—At Worcester, Mass, 
fresh nearby eggs 22@25c P dz, onions 1 15@ 
1 25 P bu, apples 50c@1 25 P bbl, potatoes 40@ 





50e P bu, cmy tub butter 21@22c P tb, cheese 
12@13c. 
Our Veterinary Adviser. 
Lump on Horse’s Shoulder.—C. H. R. has a 


horse which hasalump on the point of its 
shoulder; the horse is not lame, but it seems 
to be sore when pressed upon. Treatment: 


Make an opening in the center ot the lump at 
least 2in deep; you may find some matter in 
it, if so wash it out and inject a tablespoonful 
of tincture of iodine in it once a day. If there 
is no matter in it, wait until it stops bleed- 
ing, then roll bichloride of mertury 2 grina 
piece of tissue paper and press it to the bot- 
tom of the opening: repeat this every third 
day until the lump disappears. This method 
of treatment not only causes it to sleugh but 
it also stimulates the whole of the tumor to 
absorption. 

Distemper.—J. V. R. has a horse which had 
the distemper last fall, swelled in the legs 
and had pink eye, since that time he does not 
seem to have any life or strength. Boil a tea- 
cupful of linseed in water 2 gal into a pulp, 
and while hot pour it on ‘pail of bran and 
make a mash of it; give the borse a mash of 
this kind once a day, and continne it for a 
month; put one of the following powders in 
it: Mix, and divide into 24 doses, sulphate of 
iron 4 oz, hitrate of potassium 4 0z and nux 
vomica 2 oz; repeat if needed. 


Sick Ewes.—E. P. L. 
which are fed on corn fodder and a little corn 
once a day; they are in good order; two have 
died and others are sick; they stand around 
in a dazed manner, will not eat, head and 
ears are hot, will drink considerable water; 
they remain in this condition for a few days 
and die, and when one was opened after 
death, allthe organs seemed healthy. The 
food you have been feeding is not good for 
ewes, especially at this season. Corn is nota 
fit food for any brood animal. Give at one 
dose to each ewe, epsom salts } 1b and a teas- 
poonful of ginger dissolvéd in water 1 pt, also 
give each ewe phosphate of calcium 15 gr and 
sulphate of iron 20 gr at a dose twice a day in 





has some brood ewes 








‘Treatment: 
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mash 1 qt, and continue it for two 
weeks. Feed the ewes on clover hay and one 
qt of good oats twice a day. If you have no 
clover hay, feed oat or wheat straw, and give 
4 pt of oil meal in a small bran mash twice a 
day ; this is a good ration for ewes. 








bran 


Cough in Pigs.—J. H. S. wants a remedy 
for cough in pigs. Give each 2 mos old pig a 
dessertspoontul of the fluid extract of spigelia 
and senna at a dose three times a day until it 
purges; then give each one teaspoonful of the 


compound syrup of squills three times a day 
in a tablespoonful of syrup. 
Tumor on Elbow.—-G. H. M. has a dog 


about the size ofa 
cause any pain. 
punctured and 
little of the 
zlycerine 
using. 


has a soft lump 
it does not seem to 

Have the tumor 
the fluid removed, then inject a 
following daily: tannic acid 20 gr, 
4 oz and water 1 oz; shake well before 


Dry Hoofs.—G. B. Mc. wants to know if it 
will harm horses’ feet to wet them with coal 
oil when dry to soften them. All kinds of oil 
are injurious to the hoofs, as it softens them 
and allows the natural moisture to evaporate, 
leaving the hoof in a worse condition tlian it 
was before using the oil. If the horse’s feet 
are in a healthy state the hoofs will not re- 
guire oiling. If the hoofs are dry and brittle, 
find the cause and remove it, then poultice 
the feet with bran mash for a week, changing 


which 
hen’s egg; 





Cn tic es once a day and wetting thein 

a pute oo + with warm water; then 
Several Wes & GAjows vu. '--4 14 ozs and rub 
mix cantharides 2 dr and iasra . ‘ 


“here the 
a little of this around the coronets (wae 


hair and hoof meet) once a week, and oun 
tinue it for several months; this plan will 
bring a healthy growth of hoof. Never allow 
the shoeing smith to pare the sole of the 
horse’s foot, as this weakens the sole and all 
the weight is thrown on the wall, causing a 
slight inflammation of the sensitive parts, 
causing dry, brittle hoofs. 

Outstripped in Sheep Exports.—For the first 
time in the history of the trade,Argentina last 
year shipped more sheep to England than did 
the U 8, the numbers being respectively 
339.381 and 266,760. A year ago exports to 
England from the U S were 50 % greater than 
those from Argentina, and in ’94 much more 
than double. Argentina’s exports of cattle to 
E ngls and have increased from less than 10,000 
in ’94 to 66,000 in ’96; US cattle exports to 
England 393,000. In addition, we furnish 
that country with over 2,000,000 cwts of fresh 
beef, a handsome increase over either of the 
two preceding years. As we have before ad- 
vised our readers, it is evident that the <Ar- 
gentine has already to become one of the great- 
est competitors in foreign markets. 








Per Capita Consumption—On the basis of 
estimated U S population of 71,263,000 in ’96, 
there was an average consumption per capita 
of raw cotton of 185 lbs, wheat 4? bu, corn 14? 
bu, coffee 8 bs, tea 1} lbs, whisky 1 gal, malt 
liquors 15 gal, wine 2 pts. 





BUSINESS NOTICES. 





For Relieving Throat Diseases, Coughs and 
Hoarseness, use ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial Troches.”’ 
Sold only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 





John A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, Wis., are 
the only dealers daring to sell Planet Jr. goods 
at afair margin. They sellthe Planet Jr. Com- 
bined Drill for but $6.90, while other seedsmen 
must ask $9.00. Send 5 cents for their big seed 
catalogue. 

To Anyone Contemplating the purchase .of 
an incubator and brooder, we recommend a 

careful examination of the improved Victor 
incubator and the improved Victor brooder, 
and wn investigation of the reputation of their 
makers, the George Ertel Co, Quincey, II. 
A highly interesting and valuable illustrated 
book on incubation, together with descrip- 
tions and prices of these machines, may be 
obtained of the manufacturers for 4 cents in 
stamps, or to those who mention the name of 
this paper, they will send it free 

Our Readers interested in roofing for mew or 
old buildings will do well to correspond with 
the Philip Carey Mfg Co, Lockport, O, and get 
samples and prices. Their principal specialties® 
are Carey’s magnesia flexible cement roofing 
and standard asbestos magnesia steam pipe and 
boiler covering. Their cement roofing is 
specially adapted for farm use and is recog- 
nized as the greatest roofing of the age. The 
business of the company has been thoroughly 
established since 1873, they make good goods, 
and give their patrons the best quality and 
best value for the money that can be obtained. 
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TOLD IN SHORT PARAGRAPAS. 


A Silver Leader.—William P. St John, the 
former president of the Mercantile national 
bank of New York city,and one of the principal 
champions of free silver in the east, has died 
at lis home in N Y. Mr St John had beena 
free silver man for 10 years and last July re- 
signed his position because of his views on 
the monetary question, the directors of the 
bank being opposed to the free coinage prin- 
ciple. He cheerfully gave up a salary of 
$18,000 a year to go to Chicago as a delegate 
of the free silver party and the work of the 
campaign and his keen disappointment over 
the failure of the Bryan cause to triumph 
Wore greatly upon him and in a measure 
caused his final illness. He was highly es- 
teewed among N Y bankers and his honesty 
of purpose was never questioned. 


Immigration Bill.—The conference report on 


the bill to amend the immigration laws has 
been agreed to by the senate and the bill now 
goes to the president. In its amended form 
the bill adds to the classes of excluded aliens 
all persons over 16 years of age who cannot 
read the English language or some other lan- 
guage—except that admissible immigrants 
may bring with them or send for illiterate 
parents or grandparents (over 50 years old), 
wives and minor children. It also prohibits 
from employment on public works aliens who 
come regularly or habitually into the United 
States for the purpose of enr 
mechanical tr ide or 
hi ve NOt yrs 


agin 


2 ~uy in any 
wounual labor, and who 
“de de claration of intention to be- 
citizens. The secretary of 
may permit the en- 
yirpose of teaching 


parte 
Ve Amevionn 


the treasury, however, 
trance of aliens for the 
new arts or industries. he act is not to ap- 
ply to persons coming here from Cuba during 
the continuance of the present disorders there. 


Affairs at Washington.—Ex-Queen Liliuo- 
kalani of Hawaii is in Washington trying to 
secure restoration to her throne. A delegation 
from the Dole government is expected at the 
capital to labor for the annexation of the 
Sandwich Islands to the U S. 

The senate has failed to reach a 
the arbitration treaty and the measure will 
now go over to the extra session. The com- 
plexion of the senate will then be considera- 
bly changed and it is probable that the treaty 
will then be ratified in some form. 

Maj McKinley has tendered a portfolio in 
the cabinet to James A. Gary of Jialtimore, 
Md. Mr Gary is a successful business man, 
but has -never been prominent in _ politics. 
Itis thought that the president-elect will 
make him postmaster general. 

The house has announced its intention of 
limiting pensions for widows of general offi- 
cers to $50 a month, aud grading from that 
sum down for widows of ofiicers of lower 
rank. 

Mrs 
mothers at 
congress of 
ton. 

A recent act of congress authorizes all offi- 
cers who served in the war of the rebellion 
to bear the title and on ocvasions of ceremony 
wear the uniform of their highest rank. 

In an address before the mothers’ congress 
at Washington Mrs Ellen Richardson of Bos- 
ton made a stirring appeal tothe women of 
the land, warning them against the future de- 
generacy of the race. <A resounding applause 
greeted her concluding remarks: ‘*‘Women, 
marry for love and not convenience. Do 
not sell yourselves and call it marriage.’ 


vote on 


Cleveland shook hands with 1800 
the reception given by ber to the 
mothers in session at Wasbing- 


Of Personal Interest.—Gen 
ton, one of the bravest and ablest cavalry 
commanders this country has ever seen, has 
died at Washington, DC. He fought in 105 
battles during the late war, and was at one 
time proposed for the head of the army of the 
Potomac. Though engaged in the very thick 
of scores of desperate battles he was never 
wounded. 

Senator Kyle, the So Dak populist,has been 
re-elected by a fusion of republicans and pop- 
ulists. 

President-elect McKinley has suffered from 
an attack of the grip, but is now able to attend 
to his manifold duties. Incident to this news 
there has been a widespread suffering from 
this ailment. 

Gen John C. Robinson, a 
Mexican and «i1vil wars and 
New York, hasedied at Binghampton, N Y. 

Maj McKinley has decided to make Col 
John J. McCook the New York member of 
the cabinet and will give him the portfolio of 
justice. 

Senator Hanna.—It is nuw settled that the out- 
embarrassing situation in Ohio 


Alfred Pleasan- 


veteran of the 
ex-lieut-gov of 


come of the 


OUR 


STORY OF THE 


caused by the conflict between the Foraker 
and McKinley factions will be the election of 
Marcus A. Hanna to the US senate. For 
nearly a year Mr Hanna has been perhaps the 
most talked about maninthe US. A year 
ago he was comparatively unknown to the 
political world outside of Ohio, but to-day he 


MARK A. 


Succeed 


HANNA, 
Who Will Senator Sherman. 
occupies a position in the front rank of 
American citizens. His skillful handling of 
Maj McKinley’s campaign of nomination and 
his masterly management of the presidential 
fight have proved him one of the greatest 
politicians of the time and a man of great 
executive ability. Mr Hanna’s home isin 
Cleveland, O, where he is known as a street 
railway king. Heisaman of yreat wealth 
and unfortunately an intimate partner with 
many powerful corporations. 


Of General Interest.—The balance of trade 
in favor of the U S for 1896 amounted to 
$359,110,682, of which $47,777,097 was paid in 
gold, leaving us a net balance of $311,352,971. 
Of this immense balance about $200, 000, 000 
was paid as interest on our debts held abroad; 
about $75,000,000 was spent in foreign lands by 
tourists and the remainder is charged te 
freight. 

Probably for the first time in the history of 
this country has a millionaire paid the pen- 
alty of death for having taken a human life. 
After fighting for his life in the courts for 
three years, resorting to every scheme which 
his lawyers, with his immense wealth at their 
command, could invent, Dr Duestrow of Un- 
ion, Mo, has been deprived of his worthless 
life by the stiff hand of the law for the mur- 
der of his wife and child. He was the son 
of a millionaire,a graduate of a medical col- 
lege and enjoyed all the luxuries and com- 
forts which wealth could command. 

— making the wrecking of railroad trains 
a capital offense have recently passed the 
senate of New York state and the Ala legis- 
lature. 

The editor and proprietor of the Chicago 
Dispatch has received his deserts for publish- 
ing nasty advertisements in his paper. He 
has just been sentenced to two years in the 
penitentiary. 

Two offcials of the 
have pleaded guilty to 
state commerce law and have 
to pay fines of $4000 each, by 
Parlange at New Orleans. 

It would seem as if the free silver movement 
in Wyoming was on the wane. The szsate 
gave Bryan a simall plurality, but the legisla- 
ture now in session has just defeated a free 
silver resolution. 

The German ship Baltimore, from London 
bound for New York,has foundered at sea. All 

of her crew, excepting one man, are supposed 
to have been lost. 

Orders for 100,000 tons of steel rails for 
English roads have been placed with the Car- 
negie company. A large contract for rails for 
the Japanese government is also reported. 

The window glass combination is the next 
trust that is expected to go under 

The complete demolition of the steel rail 
trust has had the beneficial effect of giving 
employment to thousands of hands. The cut- 
ting of prices, which began with the first 
break in the trust, has been going on contin- 
uaily and the Carnegie company is now sell- 
ing their rails at $14.25 a ton. 

Investigations of the vppressing evil of 
monopolies are being attempted all over the 
country. A committee before the N Y legis- 
lature is disclosing some interesting facts 


Texas Pacific railroad 
violating the inter- 
been sentenced 
Judge Charles 
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“the people are determined to insist upon 


about the great sugar trust andthe problem is 
also being tackled in the Minn, Mo and 
Ill legislatures. 

A party of 22 young men, chiefly from Min 
nesota, has sailed for Venezuela to establish 
themselves upon a big land grant 100 miles 
long and 50 wide. It is covered with valuable 
timber and is said to contain gold mines 

Following close upon the smash of the stee! 
rail trust comes the collapse of the nail trust 
the bolt and nut trust, the steel, billet trust 
the steel beam trust and the machine bolt 
trust. 

The first city in the land is without a free 
circulating public library, but a bill is now 
inthe N Y assembly allowing N_ Y city to 
bond itself for $2,500,000 for the purpose of 
building such an institution 

The lower branch of the Nev legislature 
defeated the woman suffrage amendment 

The Spanish government has decided to ré 
lease Julio Sanguilly, the American citizen 
who has been imprisoned in Cuba almost two 
years. P 

Gen Weyler continues to announce that 
the pacification of the island will soon be an 
accomplished fact. 

Civil Service Reform. 
land will go out of oftice le: 
tically the entire civil 
US under the reform system. When he 
took the oath Gf office. Mr Cleveland found 
43,000 places on the classified list; on Dee las 
oftices under the classified service numbered 
88,021. Of the places now available to be put 
under civil service reform by action of the 
president there remain only about 4000. With- 
out doubt immense pressure will be brought 
to bear upon President MecKiniey to undo 
much of Mr Cleveland’s reform work. The 
power of removal remains unchecked, but it 
is chly possible to make original appoini- 
ments after fair and open competition. Ac- 
cording to the last report of the civil service 
commission, the removals from the vompeti 
tive positions in classified departmental serv- 
ice at Washington have been less than 2 per 
cent a year for all causes. In the unclassified 
and excepted service at Washington, the re- 
movals are believed to have aggregated in 
the four years at least 50 per cent. 
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ving prac- 
service of the 


The Cretan War—The combined 
mean business in their attempt to stop Greece 
from rushing headlong into war. When, after 
ample warning, the fighting did not cease, the 
warships, the English men of war leading, 
opened tire on the insurgents and continued 
until they hauled in their flag. 

Reports come from Crete of the massacre of 
2000 Moslems at Sitia, a town on the end 
of the island. The entire population of the 
town, men, women and children, were killed 
indiscriminately by the Christians. ‘lhe 
Greek force has surrounded the Moslem vil- 
lages and a garrisoned Turkish fert has been 
besieged by a large force of well-armed insur- 
gents. 


The 


powe rs 


east 


Greece and 
check only by the 
European powers 
such a connict. 
been determined 

Turkish troops 


impending war between 
Turkey has been held in 
practicai unanimity of the 
in their efforts to prevent 
King George of Greece 
in his purpose to prevent the 
from landing in Crete and the Turkish army 
has been hurriedly preparing for a land in- 
vasion of Greece through the province of 
Thessaly. The intervention of the powers has 
caused the greatest indignation in Greece and 
their 
Random fighting has 
continued in the island between the Mussul- 
mans and the Christians, but 
gagements have yet been reported. A  peace- 
ful outcome of the difficulty is confidently 
looked for by the European powers and the 
probable solution will be the autonomy of the 
island under a Greek prince. If the two pow- 
ers should engage in war it is universally 
conceded that the Turkish government could 
make quick work of King George’s small 
army. 


has 


cost. 


grounds at any 
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no serious 


Kruger of the 
the English 
government an indemnity of $322,000 on ac- 
count of the raid of Dr Jameson. 

The completion of the trans-Siberian 
way by Russia will be an event hardly 
important than the cutting of the Suez canal 
Five thousand miles of steel rails have been 
laid already at a cost of 350,000,000 rubles. 
July 1, 1904, it is thought, will seeiron horses 
running from the shores of the North to the 
Japan sea. Next year trains are to be run 
over the Siberian road to the Amoor river. 

The business of the year just passed was the 
most remunerative ever experienced by the 
Snez canal, the traffic aggregating almost 
$16,000,000. The total number of steamers 
using the canal last year was 3407, having a 
tonnage of 8,594,307. 


Foreign Affairs.—President 
Transvaal Republic demands of 
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The Great Day at Washington. 


LOUIS A. COOLIDGE. 








Outside of official life the people of Wash- 


ington are just now deeply interested in the 
question of clear skies and balmy air for the 
fourth of March. The men who have the 


preparations in charge are getting ready to 
accommodate 100,00U visitors during the week 
of March 4. Inauguration day falls on Thurs- 
day this year, so almost anybody can get to 
Washington and go home again between Sun- 
days, and this will materially increase the 
crowd. Of the 100,000 visitors, nearly one- 
haif will take part in the great inaugural pa- 
rade. It is expected that between 45,000 and 
50,000 men will be in line, and of this number 
15,000 will belong to various national guards 
of the states, 8000 coming from Peunsylvania 
alone. Civic organizations numbering 30,000 
members have already signified their inten- 
tion to take part in the parade. 

The chief marshal of the parade will be 
General Horace Porter of New York, who 
was an aid on Grant’s staff during the war. 
Each state in the union is expected to fur- 
nish four aids to the grand marshal. One of 
the most conspicuous of these will be Buffalo 
Bill, who has been selected by Nebraska. 

An interesting feature of the parade will be 
the presence of about 100 Indians, who have 
been selected tu illustrate the progress of the 
savage from his first estate until nowa There 
will be in line wild Sioux, members of the 
Indian police lavorérs, students at Hampton 
and Carlisle, and a few of the best-known In- 
dian statesman warriors, all in native 
dress. 

The naval cadets from Annapolis will be in 
line, but the West Point cadets will not be 
there. They were all invited, but congress 
refused to appropriate the money to bring 
them to Washington. The last time the West 
Point cadets appeared in a parade was at the 
second inaugural of President Grant, in 1872. 
Nine governors of states will be in line with 
the members of their staffs. Prominent among 
these will be Governor Bushnell of Ohio, the 
president’s own state. 

General Porter expects to move the proces- 
sion past the president’s reviewing stand in 
front of the White house at the rate of 12,000 


and 


an hour. At that speed it will take about 
four hours for the parade to pass a given 
point. 


The line of march from the capitol to the 


White house along Pennsylvania avenue af- 
fords the finest opportunity for viewing a 


great parade which is to be found in the 
United States and perhaps in the world. It 
will be possible for about 30,000 people to see 
the president and the president-elect as they 
drive from the White house to the capitol, 
and to see the newly inaugurated president as 
he rides. back in triumph. Most of the spec- 
tators will be accommodated on stands and 
pavilions, which will seat many thousand peo- 
ple, and which will be erected on the public 
reservations adjoining the avenue, but for 
the more luxuriously inclined there are near- 
ly 500 windows which will be rented at ail 
sorts of prices from seven dollars up. One 
corner room with two windows, commanding 
a view of the avenue and three of Fifteenth 
street, where the procession turns, has been 
rented for the day for $200. 


The ofticial ceremonies take place at the 
capitol and are divided into two parts. The 
president is inducted into office in the 


senate chamber at high noon in the presence 
of all the high officials of the government. 
About 1000 people can crowded into the 
and 
admit- 


be 


senate galleries to witness this ceremony 
it is one to which money cannot 
tance. 

After the ceremony in 


buy 


the senate chamber, 
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the officials of the government all proceed to 
the east front of the capitol, where from a 
specially constructed platform tle new presi- 
dent reads his inaugural address and takes 
the oath of office. This can be witnessed by 
30,000 people crowded into the great plaza 
which fronts the capitol. No matter how 
vere the weather the proceedings are carried 
through to the end. 

The inaugural ball will be held at night in 
the great court of the pension building, which 
supplies the finest area for such a function 
that can be found in the world. Tickets to 
the ball are sold at $5 apiece, and from 12,000 
to 15,000 wiil be provided. It is through this 
means that the citizens’ committee of Washing- 
ton reimburse tiemselves for the expenses of 
the inauguration. There is no dancing at 
the ball, for there is no room. Itis simply a 
great crush and display of gowns. The new- 
ly chosen president and vice president and 
the members of the cabinet will be there. 

At night also there will be a great display 
of fireworks, which will be free to the world. 
People will come to witness the inauguration 


Ssc- 


from all corners of the earth, forit has now 
grown to be one of the world’s recognized 


great spectacular events. The foreigners who 
come are usually more lavish in expenditure 


than anybody else. One English gentleman, 
for instance, has spent nearly $100 in cable 


tolls while trying to two adjoining 
rooms with a bath at a good hotel. Even tlien 
he did not get what he wanted. 


There are 83 hotels in the city of 


secure 


one kind 


and another and over 10,000 houses where 
rooms can be secured, at prices ranging all 
the way from one dollar to ten dollars a day. 


All the arrangements are under the super- 
vision of an inaugural committee of Washing- 
ton citizens, the chairman of which is Mr C. 
J. Bell, a prominent banker. 

a iain 

The ‘‘Diamond King”—Olive Schreiner, the 
author of the South African Farm story, has 
this to say of Cecil Rhodes, who would domi- 
neer over ail South Africa: ‘‘He is Napoleon 


over again, but Napoleon in a financial, in- 
dustrial and political world. He has all Na- 


poleon’s greatness, nota little of Napoleon’s 
pettiness, and he will fall day, over- 
whelmed, as was Napoleon, by the corruption 


some 
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of his own tools. What Napoleon did wit” 
steel, Cecil does with gold. Around him 
there is a court of creatures who only live to 
minister to his will, but who would turn and 
rend him to-morrow if he were tripped up by 
fate. As Napoleon thought Providence was 
always on the safe side of the heavy battal- 
ions, so Cecil is convinced there is no God so 
omnipotent as that of the full purse.’’ 





Presentiments.—Prof William R. Newbold 
tells in the Popular Science Monthly of nine 
presentiments which he has had. Six of 
these seem to have been suggested by circum- 
stances, but the remaining three were true 
and mysterious. He says: ‘*One drove me, 
in spite of tne resistance of my reason, to take 
a journey which seemed the act of a lunatic, 
and proved the wisest thing I could do. An- 
other impelled me to write a letter to a per- 
son 350 miles away, to whom IL had written 
a few hours before, but who happened to be 
in great trouble at the moment I felt tiie 1m- 
pulse. The third gave me absolute assur- 
ance that the very thing was about to happen 
which I believed to be of all things most im- 
possible.’’ 


The Hindu Lady, Pundita Ramabhai, who 
is devoting her life to the rescue of the child 
widows in India, has established a home for 
this purpose at Poona. She has already gather- 
ed in over 30 child widows between the ages of 
six and 16, and expects to get 300. 





Street Boys, arrested in Boston for various 
offenses, have become steady and useful mem- 
bers of society as a result of boarding out on 
farms. The same is true of boys from New 
York and Chicago. 











CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands by an Fast India missionary the formula 
of asimple vegetable remedy for the speedy and perma- 
nent cure of Consuinption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma 
and all Throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Nervous Com- 
plaints. Having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, and desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all who wish it, 
this recipe, in German, French or English, with full di- 
rections for preparing and using. Sent by mail, by ad- 
dressing, with stamp, naming this paper. W. A. NoyEs, 
820 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N. F¥. 
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in Cuban Waters. 


By Harriet Prescott Spoffora, 


(Copyright, 1897, by Harriet Prescott Spofford.] 


THE OLD SENATOR glanced up 
into the gallery and glanced 
away again. He saw nothing 
there to detain the eye impera- 
tively—just a pretty woman. 
But what Harry Bentinck saw 
was all the romance of old Spain, 

of young Cuba, of girlhood, of innocence, of 
beauty, of love. As the girl stood an instant, 
while her companion seated herself, one saw 
her tall, swelte figure and observed the man- 
tilla-like effect of her hat and veil,for she was 
in a sort of half mourning, and then the per- 
fect pallor, as smooth and exquisite as that of 
the petal of a cape jasmine, dnd the face in 
which her features were chiseled like 
delicate sculpture, and where the eyes, large 
and black fringed, glowed like dark,unknown 
jewels. 

On the impulse of the 
was making for the gallery, where Anthony 
should introduce him, when he was met by 
this senator and by that, with congratulations 
on his speech of the day before in the other 
house, and delayed till there were too many 
up there to make it wise to add himself to 
their indistinguishable number, even if the 
vice president had not left his chair just then 
antl walked with him to a sofa, where he 
might speak with him on a subject of mutual 
interest, for the young congressman was al- 
ready a person of some importance. Well, he 
would make inguiries by and by, he thought. 
He was not to be baffled in anything on 
which he had set his heart. 

And meanwhile here was this pressing piece 
of business, and there was the justice’s din- 
ner, and the Cuban matter, of which he knew 
nothing, to look up for an interview in the 
lictor in the interests of some of the people 
at home who wished to maintain the status 
quo, and so the time passed. And the next 
day there were a pair of constituents, who 
considered that they owned him, to be taken 
care of and shown the city, and there were 
the committee meetings and a matter to be 
laid before the president, and Harry Bentinck 
found that the man who served his country 
had not much time in which to serve himself. 

It was quite perfunctorily and because it 
was expected of him, being on the committee 
for foreign affairs, that he went to the ball at 
the Mexican legation. He wandered through 
the rooms, seeing few that he knew and 
thinking he was not made for social life and 
he had better be at home reading up on in- 
ternational law, when suddenly, like a stat- 
ue in relief against a mass of mossy greenery, 
he saw Gloria, clad in white satin, her fin- 
gers playing with the rope of pearls that, 
falling from the high comb in ker blue black, 
shining hair, wound about her threat and 
fell again below her waist. At that moment 
she dropped her fan. ‘‘Thank you, Mr Ben- 
tinck,’’she said very distinctly as he bent and 
restored it,and then he bent again and almost 
‘*T saw you,’’ she said then, with 
an enchanting smile, ‘‘in the senate chamber. 
I asked who you were—’’ 

**T also, senorita—I saw you,’’ he murmur- 
ed, ‘‘but no one has told me your name.’’ 

**T am Gloria Campeador,’’ she said gently. 
‘*They do not call me senorita, although I 
am Cuban born. 3ut I have lived so long in 
New York, out of my own country, the habits 
follow me—’’ 

‘*You call Cuba a 
Mr Bentinck. 

‘*Cuba a country!’’ The heavy white lids 
lifted in a flash. ‘*‘What do you call it, then? 
A Spanish dependency? No, no! She is 
chained and bound and bleeding, but she is 
utterly a country, the youngest of all coun. 
tries maybe—my country!’’ Although 
spoke so low, with a sort of restraint in 
voice, there was a fire beneath the tone 
kindled response in the hearer. 

‘**You make me believe you,’’ he said. 

She was so beautiful, so impassioned, as 
she stood there, still, half leaning, with a 
certain languor of attitude, but with such a 
glow in her eye, on her smile, that Harry 
Bentinck felt a sudden, strange dislike of oth- 
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er eyes upon her. ‘‘You shall tell me about 
it,’’ he said. 

‘*Here, in a ballroom?’’ she 

**Ah, you will forgive me that I 
anything so sad and serious when we 
do nothing but dance.’’ And then the 
began again, and Mr Bentinck, who had 
danced for years, hardly knew how it 
that he was whirling down the room 
Gloria. 

After an entrancing whirl, he took her to 
her aunt, a sleepy woman of massive propor- 
tions, who satin a row of stately dames as 
weary as herself. 

**Mua tante,’’ said, ‘‘this is Mr Ben- 
tinck. I have introduced myself. to him. I 
have danced with him. i have committed 
every impropriety—have I not, Mr Bentinck? 
—which a duenna should prevent and of 
which a chaperon should disapprove, and I 
want you to condonethem all,’’ still speaking 
rapidly in French, ‘‘by inviting Mr Bentinck 
—Mr Bentinck,Mme D’ Arco—to call upon you 
at the Arlington. Won’t you?’’ 

The duenna would have been more 
human to resist tiat coaxing accent, and 
murmured something, and Mr Bentinck, ac- 
knowledging the introduction and the invita- 
tion, murmured something else. 

‘**You speak French to the 
said in some surprise. 

‘*Instead of Spanish? Never Spanish 
any other language, even that of dumb signs, 
can be used. That tongue of the peninsulares! 
I would have all, ali my countrymen forswear 
the Spanish and some day speak only the 
American.’’ 

It was of little use for Mr Bentinck to at- 
tempt his congressional duties the next day. 
He was, after all, an innocent young fellow, 
with a talent for telling speeches, and he had 
been pushed along by the people at home 
more for his promise than his performance 
and partly because youth is plastic and some- 
times easily molded to the purposes of others. 


replied gayly. 
spoke of 
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music 
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He had been born to one of the big fortunes, 
be had been occupied with books and debates 
and business, he had once gone down into 
Mexico about some land titles and caught 
up a little Spanish, and he had been more 
than once abroad in various ways, but he had 
never had time to fallin love before. When 
at length he was called into a cloak room for 
a consultation with one of his colleagues 
about a certain bounty, he agreed to every- 
thing the other said without having heard a 
word, and he escaped at last, as if from a 
bear garden, to his own rooms, a toilet and 
the Arlington. 

Several people were before him. Mme 
D’Arco, filling and overflowing her armchair, 
sat by the fire sipping her chocolate, and 
Gloria sent away a dark youth and invited 
Harry Bentinck toa place among the cushions 
beside herself. She was ina shapeless robe, 
more like a cloak than a gown, he thought, 
of some thin white silk. A white lace man- 
tilla fell from her hair, and she wore the 
pearls again. 

‘*Do you always wear pearls?’’ he said. 

‘*Yes,’’ she replied. ‘‘I bad other things, 
to be sure—Spanish topazes. But I sold them. 
[I wear pearls for the sake of Cuba, the Pearl 
of the Antilles. That is sentimental, fantas- 
tical? At any rate—’’ 

‘** At any rate, it is beautiful,’ 
‘*Tf you mean that the pearls are 
why, I know it. If you mean that 
beautiful, oh, then you win my heart 
**T would mean anything for that,’’ he said. 

‘“*You know I did not intend—But perhaps 
[ shall put you to the test,’’ she added arch- 
ly. ‘‘Is it two lumps or three? Not any tea? 
Nor chocolate? Then you will have a 
rette?’’ And she rolled him one,and then she 
rolled another for herself. ‘‘Is it disenchant- 
ing?’’ she-said, holding it off after a fairy 
puff, and with a lavgh that at allevents was 
captivating. ‘‘Bnt it is a custom of my coun- 
try.’’ 

‘*Rather of old Spain, is it not 
Bentinck. 

In an instant the cigarette had flashed 
the grate. ‘‘To tell the truth I never cared 
for it,’’ she said, ‘‘but it was just a duty, 
you know, to do anything that is purely Cu- 
ban.’’ 

**Or Russian?’’ 


he said. 
beautiful, 
Cuba is 
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“Yes, yes! You are right. The only thing 
that really seems to be purely Cuban is suffer- 
ing.’ 

**T am afraid,’’ he said, 
considered it sufficiently. 
on this matter that interests you 

**You shall be better informed 
leave us,’’ she exclaimed,and she leaned back 
among the cushions and looked straight be- 
fore her, so proud, so pale, so melancholy, 
that Harry did not know whether the thrill 
that went through him was a pang of sympa- 
thy for her sorrow or of joy for her beauty 

It was the next morning that, something 
overdone, he orderd his horse for a canter out 
Rock creek way before breakfast, the roads 
being hard with frost. It was a day when in 
the thin tilm of mist that overlies the sky the 
whole atmosphere seems one vast opal and 
all the country glistened in rime under hazes 
of blue and silver. 

He had nearly reached the old mill when 
two riders came galloping down the crossroad 
and passed on without observing him, the 
long skirt of one, the veil, the loosened 
tresses blowing on the wind and the dazzling 
beauty of the face flashing by like an appari- 
tion. The other rider—it was not so 
He remembered that somewhat knightly 
bearing. Jie remembered that thin, dark, 
eager face with the burning eyes. He had 
seen it at the door of the Arlington, perhaps 
on the avenue under a sombrero. 
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What was she doing out here so early 
no groom, riding alone with that fellow 

Later in the day he saw her lunching in the 
senate restaurant with Madame D’Arco and 
a senator known to look unfavorably on the 
Cuban pretensions. He understood with a 
pang that she was quietly exerting her wom 
an’s influence for her country. She heckon- 
ed him and asked him to walk down the ave- 
nue with her. During the conversation 
said *‘I rode this morning and I have not 
been in the saddle before for some weeks, and 
it is good to walk,’’ she said. 

‘*Yes,’’ he replied. ‘‘I rode 
you.’”’ 

**And did not join us‘ 

** Join riders who clasp each 
as they ride?’’ 

She turned and looked at him a moment, 
and then she laughed. ‘‘You might,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Alas, I shall not long have his hand 
to clasp!’’ she added, the laugh disappear- 
ing anda wave of something like anguish 
sweeping overthe face. ‘‘At some time I 
should like to have you know him,’’ said 
at length. ‘‘ But at present—see bow I trust 
you—at present there is a price on his head. 
Still he is tolerably safe here, I suppose, safe 
until he reaches Cuban waters. He is my 
brother, my dear brother, Virgilio.’’ 

**God bless your dear brother, 
exclaimed Bentinck, relieved. 

*Oh,’’ she cried, ‘‘I am your friend! My 
hand upon it.’’ And if the passersby thought 
the movement extraordinary they would any 
of them have been glad to be a party to it. 

Just then the wind that was rising blew out 
the flag from the top of the unfinished monu- 
ment and the westering sun struck it so that 
its dyes had a deepened splendor. She notic- 
ed his proud glance toward it. 

‘“*Ah,’’ she cried, ‘‘you love it; 
it; you would die for it. Then you know 
how I feel, how we feel. for our own flag. 
Oh, yes, you inust come to me now and let me 
tell you the whole story, its dark side dipped 
in blood, its bright side—oh, it has a bright 
side—white, white as the light on the souls of 
heroes. Let me see. We dine with the Chil- 
eans, and to-night it is the opera. After the 
opera—no, that will not do. Well, sufficient 
unto the day—I am not much -like your idea 
of a West Indian, am I? That is because I 
was at school at Mme Chermodie’s with the 
society girls. She taught us charming French 
and which fvot to put first for the carriage 
step, and how to receive a gentleman—and 
his proposal. Ah, Iam too bold! And we 
taught ourselves the rest, the American hab- 
its and ways, the American spirit. It was 
not difficult—with our mother, too. But once 
every year while he lived my dear father 
took us home down to Cuba, and sometimes 
we stayed long enough-in Havana to hate the 
Spaniard worse than before, and sometimes 


she 


too. I 


saw 


other’s hands 


she 


Virgilio 


you revere 














we spent long seasons on the plantations 
among the mountains and we rode through 
the intendencias, he and I and Virgilio, 
from end to end—do you know it is a 
land larger than Ireland?—and he taught me 
[ am a Cuban and never to forsake my coun- 
tl And now we have nothing, the coffee, 

, tobacco, the cotton, all confiscated.’’ And 
she threw out her empty hands, palms down- 
ird. ‘*‘We should be beggars, Virgilio and 

but for my aunt. And she is not quite sure 

int we are not mad. All that we had has 
en given to theecause. But judge if we 
love Spain the more.’ 

‘Love her!’’ exclaimed Harry Bentinck. 
‘She is the remnant of the dark ages.’’ 

At the opera that night he met her again. 
‘‘T have some news that makes me very hap- 
py,’’ she murmured when he was beside her. 
‘“‘T had half the mind to put on my yellow 
satin, with my aunt’s diamond butterflies.’’ 

‘I thought you were in mourning,’’ he 
said, taking her fan and opening and clos- 
ing 1t. 

‘For my country, only for Cuba and her 
sorrows. My heart is so often heavy for her. 
But sometimes I wear blue because it is the 
national color. You see my heart is light to- 
night, for we hear that the Hornito has made 
harbor and landed her passengers and deliver- 
ed her cargo. Thatis good. It was rifles, 
that cargo. And now there is more work to 
be done—more recruits, more guns—Ah, lis- 
ten! How delicious, that white creature! 
An angel would sing that way. Tell me, why 
are angels always so fair, so blond?’’ 

‘I know one angel who is not blond,’’ ex- 
claimed Harry Bentinck under cover of the 
music. 

‘Come and see her, tlien, to-morrow night 
at 9,’’ she said airily. 

Mme D’Arco sat by the fire, as usual, sip- 
ping chocolate that smelled of cinnamon and 
musk, when on the stroke of 9 he appeared. 
There was little other light in the room than 

relight. Two men rose as he entered. ‘‘My 
brother, Virgilio Campez udor, 7? said Gloria. 
‘He passes aS my aunt’s courier, Johns. 
Johns was our mother’s name. She was 
American, you know. And thisis Gen Piers 
Petersen,’’ as the tall, gray-haired man re- 
seated himself. She herself took a low place 
near the hearth. Campeador threw a stick 
upon the fire, and it blazed up and illumined 
her face rosily a moment, and left her gleam- 
ing like a ghost. For the brief space no one 
spoke, and she began softly singing a little 
chansonette. ‘‘You wanted to hear about 
Cuba,’’ she said presently, breaking off her 
song. ‘‘Itis sosad I delay. How can I tell 
you of it all? The oppression, the infamous 
laws, the impoverishing taxes, the injustices 
—they are bad enough—’’ 

‘‘They are what we revolt against,’’ said 
Virgilio quietly. 

—‘‘the insults, the cruelties, the men taken 
out and shot before their wives, the mothers 
hunted in caves, the homes burned in the 
making of those deserts they call peace, the 
men bound to a stake and hacked to pieces 
with knives!’’ She threw her hands up wild- 
ly, her voice almost a shriek. ‘‘Oh, the sting 
of itall,’’ she cried, ‘‘the malignity, the 
helplessness, the misery, the grief!’’ 

‘‘And what amazes one is the indifference 
of the American,’’ said Mme D’Arco, speak- 
ing for the first time, butin French. ‘‘Three 
American boys are shot down in Havana be- 
cause they wear blue ribbon at their throats.’’ 

‘*And the outrage of the Virginius—you en- 
dure it.’’ 

Mr Bentinck felt as if he not only had en- 
dured it, but had committed it. 

‘‘But, then, if the Americans endure it, 
there are others who resent it. Look at Piers 
Petersen here,’’ said Virgilio. 

‘*But, to be sure, Gen Piers Petersen has 
spent his life avenging the wrongs of others!’’ 
cried Gloria again. 

‘*T seem to be growing old now, somewhat 
tired,’’ said the deep voice of the general with 
the lisp of one who more frequently spoke 
soft southern tones than ours. ‘‘I am 60 years 
old to-night.’ 

‘*You must know, Mr Bentinck,’’ said Glo- 
ria, ‘‘that Gen Piers Petersen would be un- 
done if there were no wrongs to right, no tyr- 
annies to overthrow in this world. There is 
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not a republic in South America born in his while emphasizing what he said, the genera 


day that he has not assisted in the making. adding now and then a strident word. 
He was with Walker in Nicaragua, with Fre- ‘‘Oh, you sympathize, you feel for us, you 


mont in California. He was with Don Carlos are one of us!’’ she cried, her cheek flushed 
; . ; , > hev c ’ 2eeceac ls P teal ae ‘ ri 2 2 . 
in Spain when they hung countesses to lamp jp the firelight, the tear sparkling in her 


: ha Sry are +} her i mea tr > TO Py . ° 
posts, the Spaniards, whether in revolt, or re- eyes, and she Jaid her hand on his a moment. 
volted against, always revolting! He was ‘ 4 
° : ” He was still under the glamor, still full of 


with Kossuth, and he swam down the Dan- 
ube on bladders, naked, with dispatches in 
his mouth.’’ As she spoke, an electric glow 
seemed to kindle behind the eyes of the gen- 
eral that burned bluer than blue diamonds are. 
‘*He has the Cuban color in his eyes, and 
his blood—it is the blue blood!’’ she eried. 
She filled the cups again and they went back 
and gathered round the hearth. Virgilio talk- 
ing, low voiced and eager, Gloria every little [Concluded Next Week.] 


One of Mrs. Pinkham’s Talks 


Concerning a Mother’s Duty to Her Young Daughter. Together with a 
Chat with Miss Marie Johnson. 


the feryor of Gloria’s enthusiasm, when the 
next day he sat in the committee room sorting 
his mail and in an angry amaze he found his 
desk half covered with letters from his con- 
stituents urging him, as he valued their sup- 
port and his future, to resist by every means 
at his command the encroachments of the Cu- 
ban sympathizers. 














The balance wheel of a woman’s life is menstruation. On the proper per- 
formance of this function depends her health. 

Irregularity lays the foundation of many diseases, and is in itself symptom 
of disease. Itis of the greatest importance that regu- 
larity be accomplished as soon as possible after the flow 
is an established fact. 

Disturbance of the menstrual function poisons 
the blood. In young girls suppression develops 
latent inherited tendencies to scrofula or con- 
sumption, and notime must be lost in restoring 
regularity. Many a young girl goes to her grave 
because this difficulty has been thought lightly of, 
and mother has said, ‘‘Time will bring about a 
cure; she is young, I don’t worry about her.” 

Mother, when you see your daughter languid 
and indifferent to things that usually interest a 
young girl, when you note that flush on her cheek, 
that glassy appearance in her eyes;, when your 
daughter tells you that even the weight of her 
dress waist oppresses her, and that she has terri- 
ble patos in her stomach shortly after eating, don’t 
ignore these signs! If youdo, you will be follow- 
ing your daughter to the grave, for she will die ! 

This is gospel truth—she is developing consumption of the bowels! 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is the greatest regulator known 
to medicine. Make haste to use it on the first appearance of the tell-tale 
symptoms; it will restore all the female organs to their normal condition. 
Miss Marie Johnson’s letter to Mrs. Pinkham, which follows, should inter- 
est all mothers and young ladies. She says: 

‘‘“My health became 80 poor that I had to leave 
school. I was tired all the time, and had dreadful pains 
in my side and back. I would have the headache 
so badly that everything would appear black be- 
fore my eyes, and I could not go on with my 
studies. I was also troubled with irregularity of 
menses. I was very weak, and lost so much flesh 
that my friends became alarmed. My mother, whog 
is a firm believer in your remedies from experi- 
ence, thought perhaps they might benefit me, 
and wrote you for advice. I followed the advice 
you gave, and used Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound and Liver Pills as you directed, and am 
now as well as I ever was. I have gained flesh 
and have a good color. I am completely cured of irregularity. Words cannot 
express my gratitude, and I cannot thank you enough for your kind advice and 
medicine.”—Miss Mariz F. JoHnson, Centralia, Pa. 



















If your skin isn’t healthy 
make it so. HEISKELL’S fA MAR 


Ointment will doit. Itcures aE VERSIE 
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RECESS IN AN 


OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 


English Children at Play. 


CLIFTON JOHNSON. 


A village in England is much more compact 
than one in our country. The houses gather 
in aclose cluster along the several streets 
and lanes and have only the tiniest yards to 
separate them from the highways. Often 
there is no front space at all and when there 
is a bit of land reserved it is most likely dug 
over and planted to vegetables, with narrow 
ribbons of flower beds along the cobble walks. 

Thus it happens that the children’s play- 
ground is the dusty street. Usually there is a 
village green set apart fer sport, but, except 
for those who live close by, it is not used 
much on ordinary occasions. At any hour 
in the day when school is notin session the 
village ways are enlivened by groups of 
children busy with their little amusements. 
There is neveralack of players, for large 
families are the ruie among English laborers. 

Cricket is the national game, and that is 
what the boys are fondest of. The smaller 
lads play it a good deal in the streets, but 
they cannot do 1t properly there, for the roads 
are all of flinty macadam and they cannot 
drive in the wicket. The older boys are to be 
found every evening on the green or in some 
pasture field. There they set up their wicket, 
thiee upright sticks that look like a section of 
low picket fence, and the. boy with his flat 
bat stands in front of the contrivance and 
tries to hit the ball when it is thrown and 
keep it from touching his wicket. In a regu- 
lar game there are eleven on aside. Every 
village has its cricket eleven, and match 
games are common on Saturday afternoons all 
through the warm weather. Grownimen who 
are getting gray engage in the games with all 
the enthusiasm of boys, and everyone who 
san leave work goes to look on. I took quite 
a hking to the sport, and it seemed to me it 
called for more skill, decision aud brains than 
baseball. 

Baseball, as played in America, is entirely 
unknown among English children, and no- 
where in Britain have I ever seen anything 
resembling one of our balls or bats. Yet 
they do play something they call baseball, but 
it is a pretty tame performance. They use a 
hollow ball of rubber,and hit it with the open 
hand instead of with aclub. The players 
stand in a line with one a rod or two in front 
with the ball. He throws it, and one of 
those in the lime hits it and runs. The 
thrower picks up the ball and hurls it at the 
running boy. Ifit hits him he becomes the 
thrower; if it misses they begin over again. 

Another ball game is called Overrightens. 
A boy tosses the ball on a roof and calls out 
the name of one of his companions. That 
boy tries to catch the ball as it rolls down. 
If he fails he has to pick it up, and throws it 
at somebody; but he must not move from the 
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spot where he is before throwing. If he does 
you will hear others calling out, ‘‘No step- 
pings.’’ If the boy neither catches the baii 
nor hits anyone, he is out of the game. if he 
hits a boy, that boy is out, and the thrower 
can toss the ball on the roof just the same as 
if he had caught it when it rolled down. 

Among the other games you see the boys 
playing are tipcat, egg-in-hole, stag-couple, 
Little Jacky ninetails, and cockwarning, 
some of. them very picturesque and odd. 

The girls have their games separate from 
the boys for the most part, and their taste 
appears to run to games of a different sort. 
However, they do like to toss about the hol- 
low rubber balls, and I have seen them play 
overrightens. But, beyond everything else, 
they seem fondest of jumping the rope. They 
jump singly and in couples, and by the 
half-dozen—jump ail the way to school and 
home again, and some ot them spend most of 
their recesses in this same skipping. 

The school playgrounds are apt to be small, 
and the number of scholars is sure to be 
large, and the yard at play time with from 
fifty toa hundred children seurrying abont 
its dusty, grassless syuare, makes a very lively 
scene. The girls play ‘‘tig’’ a good 'deal, but 
that is exactly like our tag. Ring games with 
ruuning, marching, dancing and singing are 
common. ‘Drop the handkerchief’’ is one of 
these and ‘*‘Thumpback’”’ is another, some- 
thing the same. ‘‘Orange and lemon’’ is a 
favorite. Two girls, one for orange, one for 
lemon, take hold of hands and have the others 
march underneath. One by one they catch 
the marchers and make them choose between 
orange and temon. Each as she chooses takes 
hold of the waist of the girl in front of her on 
her chosen side. When all are in the two 
lines, the leaders take a firm grip of hands, 
and the lines pull. A scratch has been made 
in the dirt between the ieaders and the side 
that pulls the other leader across that scratch 
beats. 

In so short a space I can only speak of a 
few of the games, but I hope these carry 
with them the snggestion 'that English chil- 
dren are very jolly little folk and have as 
good times as any children in the worla. 

ae 


Be Friends with the Birds. 


N. A. M. ROE, 


If I were you, farmer boy, I would learn the 


ery or call of every bird on the farm. I 
would whistle the song of everyone of them. 
Yon will find, when once the study of birds is 
begun, that there is a fascination about the 
shy wild birds that leads one on and on, un- 
til finally close acquaintance will overcome all 
timidity and you are able to make friends 
with the most hermit-like of them all. 

Here, several little girls have formed what 
they call the Observation club, and they take 
walks whenever possible for the purpose of 
finding new birds, new flowers, and even 
tried to learn something about the mosses 


that carpet so much of our woodland and pas- 
ture. All have blank books in which to en- 
ter the birds seen, and the books in my family 
show a record of over seventy varieties seen 
since the first of January, 96. The book they 
have used most is Our Common Birds and 
How to Know Them, by John B. Grant. 
This book is often carried with them on their 
rambles, and if not taken, a paper and pencil 
is garried on which to note the shape or 
peculiar markings and color, etc, of the bird 
seen, when it may be looked up on the return 
home. Some of them take efield 
Stealing up as closely as possible to the singer 
they have heard, and the natural curiosity of 
the bird will allow them to come very near at 
times, they study the color, though the song 
or chirp will tell the experienced bird hunt- 
er what he has found. We took the book 
mentioned with us on our summer vacation 
and found several new birds not found here. 

Some birds are very tame. Wilson’s 
Thrush is called one of the most timid, and 
yet one day one of them came running down 
a wood road toward me without seeming to 
see me at all. I stopped in astonishment, 
and with a flirt he whisked about and ran 
just as fast the other way. I think it was just 
a case of ‘‘dare,’’ don’t you? Some will 
stop their song and stand motionless to peer 
at you. A good chance to study them, then. 
Some of the songs are beautiful, and all of 
them are worth studying. There is a whole 
volume to be learned about the catbird. Last 
summer I had a little experience with this bird 
in the berry pasture. He was singing and 
swinging on the top of a slender birch, 
balancing himself with the greatest of ease, 
while I sat under a bush and mimicked his 
music. He flew nearer and began again. He 
sung and whistled and trilled like a mocking 
bird, and I believe he is sometimes called 
the northern mocking bird, and I mimicked 
him as best I could. Again he came nearer 
and finally he discovered me. Of all the dis- 
gusted looking birds you ever saw, he was 
most so. He bristled, and with his harsh cat 
sall away he went to scold witn all his might. 
He did not stay away long, they never do, 
but was back again on the same birch, pour- 
ing forth his music again as if defying me to 
do as well, and again I mocked over and over, 
until all the crows in the neighborhood came 
circling over our heads to find out what all 
the racket was about. There is just as much 
to learn of the vereos, the thrushes and the 
humming birds. It is all a never-ending 
variety. 

There is another help in a book entitled 
Our Own Birds, by William L. Bailey, which 
takes up the birds of the United States, giv- 
ing the water as well as land birds. For all- 
around work and study let me recommend 
Birds of North America, by Frank Chapman. 
There are small cuts of feathers with the 
different markings, pictures of the bills of 
birds, somewhat enlarged, a large color plate, 
full descriptions of all the cuts and the notes 
of many bird songs are given, so that one may 
pick them out on the piano or organ; and 
taking the book as a whole, I think it is a 
most exhaustive work on the subject. But 
there are hundreds others also. 

Perhaps there are boys who cannot have 
these helps. Well, you must make helps for 
yourself. A few pages of brown paper sewed 
together, flour and water mixed together 
without boiling, and some scissors, with some 
of the daily papers, are what you want. 
Hardly a paper comes to the house that does 
not have articles or sometimes whole columns 
on birds. Some papers have a regular calen- 
dar of the year to show when the different 
varieties may be expected to arrive. 


glasses 


se 

The First Locomotive Whistle, so the story 
goes, was devised by George Stephenson in 
1833, shortly after one of his engines had 
struck a farmer’s wagon and destroyed a load 
of eggs. Previously the only signal had been 
a horn blown by the engine driver. 


France’s Executioner, Deibler, is about to 
retire. He is 63 years old and has guillotined 
502 criminals. 


Twenty Million boys and girls five to 18 
years of age are in the public schools. 








Ted’s Six Days. 
ADELBERT F. CALDWELL. 


‘*Monday I think is the very best day,’’ 
Said Ted, ‘‘it’s such a good time to play.’’ 


On Tuesday, too, ’twas the very same song, 
So happy he’d been the whole day long. 


‘‘Of Wednesdays I wish I had a ton, 
They bring a fellow such heaps of fun!’’ 


Thursday, tho’ raining the morning through, 
Was pleasant he had so much to do. 


Friday he made a cart for his brothers, 
And somehaew that day surpassed the others! 


Saturday, full of errands to run, 
Really equaled his Wednesday’s fun. 


Don’t you think Ted’s the wisest way— 


To make the most out of every day? 
ed 


A Skirted Coat. 


JENNIE E. T. DOWE. 





[A Bit of Unprinted History of the War of 1812. ] 
‘‘Well, Polly, what kind of a coat shall it 
be?’’ 

‘4 skirted coat, Mis’ Dakin, by all means. 
He’s too big for roundabouts. Skirted coats 
are all the style. I’ve just made one for 
Squire Ely’s oldest boy. Ned is—’’ 

‘‘Ten going on ’leven,’’ replied Mrs Dakin. 
‘‘Yes—but—I ain’t sure there’s cloth enough 
in the piece for a skirted coat: you see, I’d 
calculated on a roundabout for Ned. I want 
cloth enough left for a pair of pantaloons and 
a vest for father.’’ 

‘‘Let’s see,’’ said Polly, pursing up her 
mouth, and unrolling the cloth, ‘‘m—m—m, 
there’s plenty enough, Mis’ Dakin.’’ 

‘‘But there must be something 


’ 


left for 
patching.’ 

‘*O, there’s always pieces come out for that. 
And such cloth as this won’t come to patch- 
ing for one while. You’re got a real good 
color. How did you dye it, in the yarn or 
piece?’’ 

‘*T dyed it in the yarn; I think you’re more 
apt to get it suent.’’ 

**Well, Mis’ Dakin’, I will say, ’tis 9s hand- 
some a piece o’ cloth, as I’ve taken the shears 
to for many aday. Though forthat matter 
you always do have good luck with your 
spinning and weaving. There’s a world 0’ 
diff’rence about folkes in such things; so you 
think you’ll have a skirted coat? 

‘*Yes, I guess I will. I hada letter from 
sister Sally, a little while ago, and she said 
they was beginning to wear ’em in Boston. 
Though I hain’t seen any round here yet.’’ 

‘*They’]ll be common enough in a little 
while. Callin Ned, and I'll measure him!’’ 

‘*O, here he is at the door. Come in, Ned, 
and let_Polly measure you for askirted coat.’’ 

‘* A skirted coat? I won’t wear one if you 
make it forme. I want a roundabout.’’ 

‘*But, Ned, Polly says that skirted coats are 
all the fashion.’’ 

‘*T don’t care if they are. You better have 
me wear a petticoat and done with it. I ain’t 
going to have any old, skirted coat hanging 
about my heels.’’ 

‘*What’s that, what’s that, young man!’’ It 
was Ned’s grandfather who had just, entered 
the room and thus spoke. ‘‘What is it that 
you won’t have, hey?’’ 

‘*A skirted coat, grandfather. I 
lieve you’d like it.’’ 

Then there arose aclamor of voices, from 
Polly Merrick, the tailoress, Mrs Dakin, 
Ned’s mother, with an occasional blubber 
from Ned. The end of it all was, that the 
grandfather, the honored Captain Shields, 
brought his heavy cane down onto the sand- 
ed floor with a great thump and said, ‘‘Make 
a skirted coat.’’ 

Not another word was spoken—Ned would 
as soon have thought of resisting the whole 
Revolutionary army, of whom his grandfather 
stood in his eyes as an honored symbol, as 
the order of the brave and scarred old soldier. 

Polly made a measure of a narrow strip of 
brown paper, into which she cut many mys- 
terious notches. Ned was turned and twisted 
about to her satisfaction. She then took her 
shears, and snip, snip, snip, went the butter- 
nut-colored cloth. 

In the meantime. 


don’t be- 


Captain Shields had 
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carefully unsealed and read a long letter 
which he had just brought from the Palmer 
postoffice. He now moved his arm chair a lit- 
tle nearer one of the south windows, so that 
the morning sun shone full upon him. He 
looked round the room. Ned still hung about 
and Mrs Dakin was watching Polly. Captain 
Shields cleared his throat. ‘‘I have a letter 
from Hector,’’ he said; ‘‘I’ll read it to you.’’ 


Polly, at the mention of Hector’s name, 
dropped her shears to the floor, with a sudden 
whack. Mrs Dakin, who was Hector’s sister, 
said ‘‘O, I’m real glad; I thought the letter 
was from him.’’ Ned grew so important as 
to be in danger of bursting all the_brass but- 
tons from his old ragged roundabout. Hec- 
tor was his own uncle, a live sergeaut in the 
25th infantry. 


Cap’n Shields readjusted his spectacles and 
said, ‘‘Ilector gives us a very good account of 
the battle of Chippewa, and the taking of a 
fort which preceded the battle. Ned, I hope 
you’ll pay good attention to this letter. You 
may sometime be called to serve your country 
as your grandfather and uncle have been 
called.’’ The captain then read the letter ad- 


dressed to ‘‘Honored Father’’ of which the 
following are extracts: 
On the night of the 2d we crossed at Black 


tock and landed on the enemy’s shore, about 
a mile below Fort Erie. We then formed in 
such a manner as to surround the enemy com- 


pletely. By the 25th we marched up the road 
in plain sight of the fort, and within one 
hundred rods of the battery. They openeda 


fire upon us, wounding four of our men. We 
then filed off into the woods and sat down. Our 
general sent in a flag of truce and desired to 
know whether they meant to surrender or try 
to hold the fort. They, after a long parley, 
made a wise choice, stacked their arms, and 
marched out of the fort, about 170 in number. 
We then marched into the fort to the tune of 
Yankee Doodle. After taking a view of the 
fort, we marched down the river about two 
miles and pitched our tents, where we tarried 
until the next morning. We then proceeded 
down the river about 20 miles and within a 
short distance of a place cailed Chippewa; 
there the enemy have a strong battery. Here 
we made a short stop, and then advanced 
with the intention of taking the battery by 
storm. We were disappointed in this, on ac- 
count of a deep creek within a few rods of the 
battery, which is impassible, excepting at the 
drawbridge, which they prudently took up, 
and set fire to some buildings at the farther 
end, so as to make it impossible for us to 
cross. We were at this time within a quarter 
of a mile of the battery. I suppose the ene- 
my’s intentions were to throw their shot and 
shells at us; true, some of them came pretty 
near, but in general they made very wild 
shots. We retreated about*two miles, pitched 
our tents and went to.sleep. 

The next morning being the fifth, we made 
preparations to meet them again. The enemy, 
having a large reinforcement, sent on from 
Little York, Niagara and Fort George and 
Queenstown, concluded that they had a force 
sufficient to crush us at once. They crossed 
the bridge and formed a line within about 60 
rods of a narrow bridge, which we must cross 
to engage them, and placed their artillery in 
such form as they thought would cut us to 
pieces at once. 

Our Indians were ordered to go around and 
get in the rear of the British Indians who 


were on the enemy’s right flank. The enemy 
soon commenced to fire. We immediately 


marched down the road, crossed the bridge, 
formed a line, supported arms, and advanced 
in good gunshot, halted and let ty a shower 
of musketry, which laid them in winrows. 
We then charged upon them and drove them 
into a piece of woods, which gave the enemy 
the advantage. We then retreated a short dis- 
tance in order to get them out of the woods. 
We then faced them again and cut them down 
like spears of grass. Again we charged upon 
them and drove them into their battery. 

The loss of the enemy we kuow to be very 
great. It is said that they kad between 400 
and 500 dead on the tield. We have only 33 
killed. On our side, we have many wounded. 


The company to which I belong have about 
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one-third of their number wounded, many of 
them slightly, and one killed. 
I, myself, am one of the unfortunate; J] re- 





ceived a piece of British furniture; in the 
shape of a shell, about the middle of my 
thigh. it struck the bone and glanced up 


about four or five inches, where is still re- 
mains. It has been examined by four doctors 
and they say it cannot be extracted. 

Our troops have built a bridge above Chip- 
pewa and expect to cross to-night and to be 
in the battery to-morrow morning at break- 
fast time. 

* ” * 

with requesting 

This from 


I must conclude 
write to me soon. 
ate son, 

Hector SHIELDs, 
Serg’t 25th Massachusetts Infantry. 

It was very still after the letter was read. 
The old captain broke the silence saying, 
*‘Hector is the son of a soldier, and a true 


you to 
your affection- 


soldier, himself, ‘a piece of British furni- 
ture!’ Ha, ha, like Hector that.’’ The old 
eap’n chuckled. This gave an opportunity 


for Polly, who had grown very white during 
the reading of the letter, to pick up her shears 
and resume her work. 

In a little time the skirted coat was finished 
and Ned was ordered to put it on and wear it 
to sehool. Ned obeyed. ‘The boy’s father 
had died when he was young and he had 
been trained under the severe but just grand- 
parent, who had tanght him the military vir- 
tue of strict obedience to superiors. 

Ned had a mild thought of running away to 
the army, rather than to appear at school 
with the skirted coat. But a happy idea 
struck his boyish brain. Before he left the 
house for school, he punched a number of 
pins on the underside of the lapel of his coat. 
Later, he reached a turning in the road which 
hid the house. He took off the skirted coat. 
He pinned the hated skirts up underneath the 
waist. He put the garment on. He tried to 
make himself believe that no one would sus- 
pect that he wore anything save a roundabout. 
He dragged his feet slowly along the dusty 
road. He saw a group of girls ahead of him. 
They also saw him. They turned about and 
came to meet him. He wished them leagues 
away. They laughed and talked merrily and 
he began to feel more easy. At a cross road 
they net a dozen boys, also going to school. 

Ned began to get hot and red in his face. 
He was sure that the pins had come out and 
that the left skirt was coming down. He gave 
a peculiar twist to himself. Mary Kelsy began 
to giggle. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Ned,’’ said Mary. 

‘*Nothing,’’ said Ned. 

‘*He’s got on a skirted 
‘*He’s pinned up the skirts, 
pins.’’ 

Of all the the girls to find it out, Mary Kel- 
sy was always making fun of Ned» He 
thought he should sink into the ground with 
shame. 

‘*O, a skirted coat, a skirted coat,’’ shouted 
the boys, going for him. 

‘‘Don’t he feel big,’’ said Mary Kelsy, 
‘*He thinks he’s better than other folks.’’ 

The boys rattled him about, and in a jiffy 
the skirts were pulled down into their proper 
place. The boys began to poke fun at Ned. 
Then John Brewer, a large lad,spoke up, say- 
ing, ‘‘I think the coat looks first-rate. I 
should just like such a coat. It makes one 
look like aman. I’ve heard too, that they’re 
fashionable.’’ 

‘*Well, I guess they are,’’ said Ned, pluck- 
ing up courage. ‘‘I guess my uncle, sergeant 
Hector Shields, knows what boys wear. You 
haven’t any of you got an uncle that’s 
wounded as I have. And my grandfather was 
a brave cuptain, and I’m going to be a sol- 
dier, grandfather says I may, when I’m big 
enough.’’ 

They all knew about the wounded ser- 
geant. His letter had been read at every 
house in the neighborhood. The news it con- 
tained and his remark about the piece of Brit- 
ish furniture were repeated over and over as 
a fireside tale. Surely mone of them did pos- 
sess such an uncle. If the brave sergeant said 
skirted coats, skirted coats it must be. 

The tide was turned. Ned became admired 
on all sides. Mary Kelsy would giggle, but 


coat,’’ said 
I can 


Mary, 
see the 
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then she was only a girl, and could never go 
for a brave soldier. 

That noon at school the boys were playing 
tag. Ned ran and climbed a Virginia rail 
fence. He wasina hot hurry. The skirt of 
his coat caught on a sharp stake and _ tore it- 
self half off. He left it on tup of the stake 
and kept on running. When the beil rang for 
afternoon school, he took the fragment of his 
coat and put it on the teacher’s That 
night he carried it home, and it laid 
away with the coat for fucure repairs. 

A few months went by. Other letters 
received from Hector,in one of which be said, 
that owing to his wound keeping him on 
crutches, he should come home for a furlough. 

With his little tailoress was 
often at the house, began to be whis- 
pered about that and Polly 
sweethearts. On one of Polly’s visits the 
skirted coat was brought out and made as 
good as new. The honored sergeant said 
when Ned put on the coat, ‘‘It makes qnite a 
man of youn, Ned. It won’t be long before 
you too, will be a-soldiering.’’ 

Mary Kelsy no longer giggled when she met 
Ned. Mary Keisy thought Ned a very hand- 
some boy. Ned upon Mary as the 
prettiest girl in schwol. 

Thus with the simple 
months, the garment, wheh 
such a sohree of burning shame, was 


desk. 


was 


were 


coming, the 
and it 


Ifector were 


looked 


passage of a few 
to Ned had been 
donned 
with pride and manly joy. 
ae ‘ 
A Boy Inventor. 
FORREST CRISSEY. 
bov’s tinkering’’ is an expression 
by busy and impatient 
parents to describe the labors of developing 
mechanical genius, especially when the ‘‘lit- 
ter’’ of this intrudes itself *‘under 
foot.’’ If these 
parents could 
alwavs realize 
that this 
**boy’s tin- 
kering’’ is not 
only of great 
importance to 
the boy him- 
self but very 
often to the 
world, this ex- 
pression would 
probably be 
much less fre- 
quently used. 
Early in the 
present ceén- 
tury, a farmer 
named Timby 
settled in Ca- 
away the 
and 


‘Only a 
not unfreqnently used 


renius 


yuga county, New York, cleared 
forest and built a log house for himself 
his family. As the latter increased and 
other families settled about him, this 
pioneer banded together with his neighbors 
and built a log schoolhouse. Among the 
scholars received the whole of their 
svholastic training in the little log structure 
was farmer Timby’s Theodore. When 
Theodore reached the age of about fif- 
teen and his father sold the old farm and 
moved to Bath, Steuben boy 
found his school days at an end. , But no mat- 
ter how hard the work or how long the hours 
of his toil, Theodore would ‘‘tinker.’ 

One day, when not yet sixteen years of age, 
he hit upon an invention now known 
thronghout the whole world as the ‘‘floating 


scheme for 


vho 


son, 


county, the 


In working out his 
he incidentally devised 
raising 


dry dock 
the floating dry doc} 
a simple and unique contrivance for 
sunken vessels 

Full of enthusiasm, he submitted his inven- 
tions to Mr William W. McCay, agent of the 
Holland Land company. Mr MeCay then 
took the model to nautical ex- 
perts in New York city. Here the boy met 
first blow of disappointment. T 
New York experts the toating 
dry dock to be impracticable in tide 
This the young invehtor insisted had no bear- 
ing upon the case; but the adverse opinion of 
the supposed experts had its effect upon the 
men whom the boy might have actively inter- 
ested in his invention, and they pursuaded 


**dry dock”? 
with his he 
pronounced 
waters. 
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him to drop it. He did so—only to see, in 
after years, a world-wide use of the principle 
which he had discovered. 

Four years after inventing the floating dry- 
dock, young Theodore determined to see 
something of the world outside of Steuben 
county. After spending a few days among 
the wonders of New York city, he took the 
ferry for Jersey City. The principal object of 
interest upon the passage was Castle William, 
the old round brick fortress. Its circular 
form and menacing tiers of gun holes attract- 
ed the alert mind of the country boy. His 
inventive genius was at onee fired. He saw 
that if the fort could be constructed of iron 
and made to revolve upon a vertical center, 
its defensive and offensive powers would be 
multiplied many fold, as every gun could be 
made available for firing in any given direc- 
tion. 

Going at once to the city of Washington, he 
made a but careful drawing showing 
the principle upon which he would: construct 
a ‘‘revolving turret.’’ He sent in his name 
to Senator John C. Calhoun, whose name he 
had seen ina school reader, and told him about 
his invention, and the great man told him it 
was ‘‘possibly practical’’ but advised him to 
have made some more perfect illustration of the 
principle than the rough drawing afforded. 

Filled with new dreams of hope, the lad 
went to an ivory worker, in Baltimore, and 
had a tiny model turned out of an elephant’s 
tusk. When the Monitor was built with the 
revolving turret and pnt to the test, the world 
realized that naval warfare had been revolu- 
tionized. p 

In later years he added to his laurels the 
invention of the ‘‘American turbine water 
wheel,’’ and at least a score of modifications 
of the ‘‘revolving turret’’ for land and water 
defensive works. Universities have recogniz- 
ed his valnable contributions to science by 
conferring upon him the degrees of master of 
arts, doctor of laws and doctor of science. He 
now lives in Chicago and is 74 years of age. 


crude 


TT 


The Children’s Table. 


George Took the Lead.—George Washington 
went to a little country school, where he 
learned to read, 

write and cipher. 

By the time he 

was twelve he could 

write a clear, bold 

hand. In one of 

his writing books he 

copied many good 

or sayings. Hereis one: ‘‘Labor to 
alive in your breast that little spark of 
celestial fire cailed conscience.'’ George 
would not always copy good sayings, for he 
was atall, strong boy, fond of all outdoor 
sports and games. Ile was a_ well-mean- 
ing boy, but had a hot temper, and at times 
his blue eyes tlashed fire. In all trials of 
strength and in all deeds of daring George 
took the lead. When the schoolboys played 
‘*soldier’’ they liked to have Captain George 
as commander. When he drew his wooden 
sword and shouted, ‘‘Come on!’’ they would 
all rush into battle with a wild hurrah. Years 
afterward, when the real war came and 
George Washington drew his sword in earnest, 
some of his school companions may have 
fought undertheir old leader.-- |Edna Walter. 


rules 
keep 
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Only Little Sister.—My mamma when a lit- 
tle girl lived in thecity of Boston and went to 
the Sailor’s Bethel Sunday school. Her Sun- 
day school class went to Rock Bottom, Mass, 
by the Young Men’s Christian Union, in 1882, 
and she enjoyed herself so much that now, 
when we have a farm of our own, mamma has 
taken some boys in the summer season to stay 
with us, and you can have no idea how they 
enjoy it and how sorry they are to go back to 
the city, where they can have no nice green 
have. We have spent five 
exception of last 
little sister.— 


grass such as we 
happy summers, with the 
summer, when I lost my only 
{Mabel E. Newell. 


The Tablers’ Pets.—My brother and I keep 
eight hens. [ have had to kill my pair of 
steers, as they were diseased. They were 
well broken in and as gentle as two kittens 
and I felt very bad to have to kill them. 
{Eddie Rogers. 

We have a dog and two cats. One cat isa 
gray maltese and we got him a week ago from 
one of our neighbors, and he loves us very 
much. Papa has a nice Jersey cow 25 months 
old and she makes 10 lbs of butter a week. 


.° 


Mamma has nice Light Brahma ch 
| Minnetta Denman. 

I have two eats, Spot and McKinley. 
have two rabbits but they ate the bark off 
pear tree, so I had to give them away. 
lie Story. 

I have six cats and their names are Nig 
Thomas, Blue-Eye, Midget, Snowball and 
Snowflake.—/{ Alice Boardman. 

One of my cats 1s about six months old 
and named Jetty, being black all over. She 
can open the door by putting her paw on the 
Jatch, but she cannot shut it again.—| Mario 
A. Allen. 


Letters Received.—Others who have written 
good letters concerning February's great men, 
are Belle Trask, Hattie Connor, Nora Wilcox, 
Ned R. Smith, Eftie M. Clark, Alice Van 
Curen, Ernest M. Stoddard. Other 
received, which are not quite adapted for 
publication, are from Mamie Brown, Elva 
Shrum, Rennie, Wallace B. Ordway. 


letters 


Sweet Potatoes and Oranges.—I live ona 
farm in Massachusetts, and my father 
to sell out and go to Florida, and buy a farm 
there. I spent a winter in Florida when I 
was three years old, and I saw there a lot of 
wild hogs and one yellow hog and a lot of cat- 
tle. Sweet potatoes and oranges grew on our 
place.—{ Newell A. Delphia. 

Ruth Lewis’ Pony.—Such a lot of letters as 
we have received advising Ruth not to sell 
her pony! Those just received are from 
Blackberry, Alec Shine, Anna Todd, Jessie 
R. Emmans, Edith G. Burnell, Carrie Mar- 
shall, Ila Stine, Florence Scott, Samantha, 
Ruth Hatfield, Anna M. Keenan, Elsie Con- 
over, Howard Browning. 
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To Benefit Others. 


The Editor of The Bloomfield lowa Farmer 
Writes of the Good Done by 
DR. MILES’ NEW HEART CURE. 
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HERE ARE a great many unselfish 
men and women who wish others to 


know what has restored them to 

health and happiness. Mr. C. F. Davis, pub- 

lisher of one of the best newspapers in Iowa, 

writes from Bloomfield Ia., Aug 18 1896. “My 

desire to benefit others prompts me to write 

this. We have used Dr. Miles’ Remedies in 

my family for nearly two years with most 

e gratifying results. We 

would’nt now do with- 

out them. My wife had 

been weakly and down 

nearly every summer 

for the past fifteen 

years. Dr. Miles' Heart 

Cure is exactly what 

mm its name implies; a 

sure cure for a weak, fluttering, palpitating 

heart, and Dr. Miles’ Nerve and Liver Pills 
are most excellent.” 

Dr. Miles’ Remedies are sold by all drug- 
gists under a positive guarantee, first bottle 
benefits or money refunded. Book on Heart 
and Nerves sent free to all applicants. 

DR. MILES MEDICAL CO., Elkhart, Ind. 


WALL-PAPER 





Samples mailed free. Prices from 2i<c. to 
$344 a roll,8Syds. KAYSER & ALLMAN, 
982-34 Market St., 418 Arch St.. PHILADELPHIA, 





- LIFE ON THE FARM. 


Talking Horses. 


CLARENCE HAWKES. 
—— a 
My horses know almost as much as folks. 
When I ain in the barn they talk to me, 
Their wo1ds are whinneyin’ an’ leetle pokes 
That are as plain as human speech can be. 





Give Us Facts. 
KNICKERBOCKER. 

With due respect to the talent and ability of 
the author of the article entitled A typical day 
on the farm, which appeared in a recent num- 
ber, this criticism is written. Either the au- 
thor is writing of farming as it was in a pe- 
riod long past, of farming in a land otherthan 
our own, or he is not thoroughly conversant 
with his subject, and writes from the stand- 
poiut of what he has heard and read. 

The talented author intimates, for instance, 
that on these cold winter mornings, the farm- 
er’s wife has a habit of getting up a little be- 
fore 4 0’clock. She at once’ goes to the jire- 
place, uncovers the remains of the previous 
night’s fire, and throws on fresh fuel, filling 
the kitchen with warmth aud light, to be pres- 
ently enjoyed by the farmer himself and a 
small regiment of hired men, who makea 
great ado muffling themselves up before they 
go out into the night to do the morning 
chores. 

Now, the fact is, the farmer’s wife of to-day 
doesn’t do any such thing. She and her hus- 
band sleep in a snug bedroom off the carpeted 
sitting room, wherein is situated, in all well- 
regulated families, a great square base-burner, 
almost covered with nickel and full to the brim 
of chestnut coal. The farmer’s wife in the 
sort of family described by Mr Sweet doesn’t 
get up first these cold mornings. The morn- 
ing light is beginning to steal into the room 
when she opens her eyes. ‘‘Sam!’’ she says, 
gently nudging her sleeping partner, ‘‘Sam, 
the clock has struck six.’’ 

‘*Y-es-,’’ responds Sam’s sleepy voice, and 
presently he rolls out of bed, steps out into 
the generous light and heat of the base-burner 
and himself at leisure. There isn’t 
an open fireplace within fifty miles of him, 


sé 


dresses 


but there is a good big range outin the 
kitchen, and in this Sam soon has a roaring 
wood fire. By this time the hired man, if 


there chance to be one, and perhaps one or 
two of the older boys are up, and the party go 


out into the daylight to do the morning 
chores. 
The farmer’s wife is up before the men 


leave the house. She calls her eldest daughter 
to help her, and together they prepare the 
breakfast. They don’t fry eggs, as Mr Sweet 
says they do, for eggs fetch too good a 
price in winter, besides the cellar and smoke- 
house are full of meats. Neither do they 
‘*brown’’ any ‘‘johnny cakes.’’ They leave 
the latter for dinner or supper. Sausage is an 
almost universal winter breakfast meat and 
buckwheat pancakes form a fine companion 
dish to sausage; and as our writer says, they 
do have ‘‘coffee.”’ 

It is about seven o’clock when the men re- 
turn from the barn. Everybody in the house 
is up, for no second breakfast is prepared,and 
all sit down to the meal together. In some 
families a great stack of pancakes is cooked 
and there is then no necessity of the mothez 
and daughter sitting down and eating*‘ hurried- 
ly and in silence.’’ In other tamuilies; 
mother and daughter take: turns in making 
may come hot to the table; 
the cook a little behind 


cakes that they 
then it may leave 
with her meal. 

I am obliged to say that the farmer’s morn- 
ing mealis not a silentone. There is just 
as much conversation and _ pleasantry at 
breakfast as at any meal in the day. 

If the men are going to the woods that day, 
the chances are forty-nine to fifty in favor of 
their coming home to dinner. The modern 
farm is not so large that they can’t get back, 
and again, scarcely a man likes a frozen 
dinner eaten in the woods from a tin pail. 
Moreover, men don’t go to the woods as much 
as they used to; they haven’t the woods to go 
to, and when they do, it is only the leisurely 


. the woodpile for them. 
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employment of a few days to get up the year’s 
fuel. 

The older boys don’t ‘‘put on their over- 
coats’’ and adjourn from the breakfast table 
to the woodpile; they would be too warm for 
the violent exercise such work involves, and 
again, they don’t pay much attention to those 
matters in these days, the buzz saw attends to 
But the boys do go 
out and help finish up the chores; they do 
feed the chickens and water the horses and 
clean the stables, and perhaps one of them 
does steal away to attend to his snares; but 
just why lie should take an old gun along is 
hard to say. 

‘As soon as the dishes are washed and the 
kitchen swept, the big old-fashioned churn is 
brought in and filled with rich, yellow 
cream,’’ says Mr Sweet. Too bad to destroy 
the vivid picture of domestic economy, but 
facts are so stubborn. If any churn should be 
filled with cream, there would be too much in 
it and butter would never be the result of 
churning. Not one out of ten farmers now 
has an old-fashioned dash churn. Modern 
churns revolve or swing. and when the proc- 
ess of churning consumes ‘‘an hour or more,’’ 
there is something wrong:if the cream is right 
butter will be sure to come inside of thirty 
minutes. 

Our author goes along swimmingly after 
this break. The big boys and their sister do 
get ready and go to school, their little broth- 
ers and sisters do watch their departure from 
the windows, but we may bank on the men 
who are at work in the woods returning to 
dinner, and the fariner’s wife must prepare 
that meal and wash up her dishes before she 
sits down to that afternoon mending. 

Well, according to A typical day on the 
farm, the boys and the girl return from school 
in due season. The girl slips on an apron and 
helps prepare supper, and the boys go out to 
do the chores, they don’t do all of them, how- 
ever, according to that article; they allow the 
men to work in the woods until pitch dark 
and finish the chores on their return. Pshaw! 
I wouldn’t give a fig for a lot of farmers’ boys 
who couldn’t or wouldn’t do all the chores 
before dark. But the boys are not obliged to 
do all the chores. About sundown the old 
team draws up to one side of the pyramidical 
woodpile; the young team pulls its load up to 
the other side, sleigh tongue and neck yoke 
fall to the ground as the horses are unhitched, 
and every chore at the barn is done, while it 
is yet light enough to see. 

Of course the farmer’s_ supper is a bountiful 
meal, but if pies, cakes, and a great ‘‘injy 
puddin’ ’’ are its chief features, tnen I have 
never fallen in with farmers who have‘‘typic- 
al suppers’’ for my farmer’s suppers almost 
always consist of such fare as bread and but- 
ter, cold meat, potatoes, pickles, cheese, can- 
ned fruit or stewed apples, one kind of cake, 
and, yes, ‘‘tea.’’ 

Now we come to apart of tlie article at 
hand which proves beyond a doubt that the 
author has in mind the farmer of the present 
day, for he speaks of one of the farm hands 
telling stories of ‘‘when he was a cowboy.”’ 
The cowboy is a creation of this generation. 
As to the mannerin which a farmer's family 
passes the evening, Mr Sweet is partly right: 
but he shouldn’t have said that more wood is 
thrown on the fire and the blaze goes roaring 
up the chimney, for nothing of the sortis 
done. After the supper ciishes are washed and 
put away, the fire in the kitchen stove is al- 
lowed to go out. The whole family assemble 
around the coal stove in the sitting-room and 
pass their evening there. There may be nuts 
and apples and stories and pleasant conversa- 
tion, but it is more than likely that the boys 
may go out to skate awhile, taking their sis- 
ter with they, or the latter may remain at 
home and entertain her father and mother 
with afew pieces of vocal or instrumental 
music. 

They retire early; almost all farmers do. 
The mother is last to retire, but she don’t go 
into the kitchen to cover up the fire, she goes 
there to set pancakes for to-morrow’s break- 
fast. 


——— 
Bills of Fare should be printed in the Eng- 
lish language, according to a farmer of Shel- 
by Co, Ind, who is a member of the legisla- 
ture and has introduced a bill to this effect. 
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Daily Thoughts for Daily Needs. 


Sunday, Feb 28.—I say to you here, and I 
say it in love, that nine-tenths of the church 
members are without power. Idon’t say they 
are not Christians, but I do say they have no 
power.—[D. L. Moody. 

Monday, March 1.—I am convinced that 
men do more harm to themselves than ever 
the devil could do to thein.—[Lord Byron. 

Tuesday, March 2.—-The habit of looking on 
the bright side of every event is worth more 
than a thousand pounds a_ year.—[David 
Hume. 

Wednesday, March 3. 
The pure, the bright, the beautiful, 
That stirred our hearts in youth; 
The impulse of a wordless prayer, 
The dream of love and truth; 
The longings after something lost, 
The spirit’s yearning cry, 
The strivings after better things: 
These things can never die. 
(Charles Dickens. 

Thursday, March 4.—Blessed is he who, 
throwing himself into all interests that inter- 
est men and women, and into those peculiar 
interests that belong to his calling, keeps his 
heart and life ever open to the voice and the 
life of God.-—-[ Bishop Lawrence. 

Friday, March 5.—When a thing is bad, and 
truly bad, let us not think ourselves temper- 
ate or virtuous in letting it alone.—[Rey C. F. 
Dole. 

Saturday, March 6.—The prayer ‘‘Deliver 
us from evil,’’ is idler than the breath which 
utters it, unless it means that we hate evil, 
that we will oppose it, and do pledge our- 
selves to the utmost to fight against it, and 
strive in every way to expel it from the world. 
It is mockery to pray ‘* Deliver us from evil,’’ 
and then go on deliberately in evil.—[Anon. 


Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 


THE FOURTH INSTALLMENT FOR FEBRUARY. 


8. SENTENCE FormMInG—Fill the first blank 


with a word of six letters, and the other 
blanks with the same word beheaded. 

We had to —— to catch the —— when it be- 
gan to ——. 


9. GEOGRAPHICAL CHARADE—My first is a 
town in Kentucky, my second a town in Kan- 
sas, and my whole is a town in Utab. 

10. Cross Worp En1igGmMa— 

In swan but not in crow, 
In board but nut in plgnk, 
In pear but not in peach. 
In swine but not in sheep, 
In ink but not in pen, 

In chair but not in table, 
In hand but not in feet. 

By picking out letters of the right kind 

A city in Connecticut you will find. 

[Weds Es 

11. SevaRE Worp—1, to crush; 2, affected 
pomp; 3,.te go at an easy gait; 4, disfiguring 
marks on the buman body; 5, to urge on. 

12. Drop LETTER PUZZLE— 

—O—K—A—S—I—. 


A 
‘Use [t on Arthur, Too.”—Not long ago I 
attended prayer meeting in a little red brick 
schoolhouse. In the battered desks I traced 
the initials of two and three generations of 


the few there gathered. Many had taught 
there, and many of their parents, too, before 
going to broader fields. In the entry can be 


seen the initials ‘‘C. A. A.’’ (Chester A. 
Arthur). flere young Arthur taught and 
boarded week about with his scholars, to earn 
the money for his collegiate ‘course. A man 
who had come back to visit his birthplace aft- 
er an absence of many years, the eldest of a 
family of 12, nine of whom met there at this 
reunion, was a pupil of Arthur’s. ‘‘He and I 
were about of an age. The week he was at 
our house he went to town and bought a pair 
of boxing gloves. That night we hada bout 
with them. Father called up to us to get to 
bed. Wedid. Pretty soon we got up and 
went at it again, till one of us fell, jarring 
theSwhole house. Father came to the foot of 
the stairs and threatened to come up with the 
horsewhip, and to use it on Arthur, too, if 
he heard from us again.’’ How many memo- 
ries cluster round such an old landmark, and 
how many influences stretch out to strike root 
in other soil!—[Evangeline. 





Hairbrushes are best cleaned by washing 
them in saleratus or soda water, which re- 
moves all the oily coating.—[Farmer’s Lassie. 
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How the Pansies Helped Betty. 


ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 





WAYS and 
mph!’’ 


"euI—s0) 1e@- 


HERE ARE 
means.’ we 
“Plenty of 
where.’’ ‘**Mention one 
this minute, Patience Sin- 
clair, without stopping to 
breathe! I'll lay one of 

you can’t do it.’ 

straight on the edge of 

Patience with 

sweet face 











old Une’ Caleb’s ‘waggers’ 

Betty sat up very 
her chair and looked over at 
challenge in her Her small, 
Was ereased with little lines and cross lines of 
worriment. 

‘Pansies! Patience Sinclair 
word promptly, triumphantly. 

For mercy’s sake!’ 
pansies, for mercy’s sake,’’ 
laughing. 
girls were intimate friends. They 
seminary, a 
was the key- 


eves. 


uttered the 


‘Pansies? 

‘Yes’, 
Patience, 

The two 
had been school fnends in the 
town or two distant—and that 
note to Betty’s trouble now. She could see 
no possible way to finish her course there. 
Only one more term, too. But the family 
funds had run so low she could not think of 
drawing upon their scanty dregs. There had 
unexpected and unredeemable— 
as Betty gloomily expressed it, unget-over- 
able. She could not go away from home to 
teach while her mother’s health was so poor— 
to be away almost all day 
she did so want 
Patience, in June! It was 
now and the winter 


said 


been a loss, 


it was bad enough 
it the ge airy. 
to graduate with 
the middle of February 
term near its closing. The spring term would 
April. What was to be done, then? 

earn the money herself if 


Besides, 


begin in 
She must she 
used it. 

‘Tell me all about it, that’s a 
said now, settlingsherself to listen to 
pansy scheme. It certainly did 
and bottomles then, Patience 


she 
Pati- 


look 


dear,”’ 


ence’s 
visionary s—but, 
Was a genius. 
*Wel,’”’ Patience 
pansies I bronght 
as I came along. 
bred ones, you know. most eve 
pansies, or ought to, and most 
likes a little bed of them in the 
lawn. The 
It does take 


slowly, ‘‘I got 
at our greenhouse 
‘forced’—winter- 
sry body 
every- 
garden 


blossom 


began 
those you 
They are 
Now 
loves 
body 
or on the sooner they 
dis- 


papsies 


the better, too. sueh a long, 
couraging time to wait for 

to bloom I mea 
Now, then, whv can't 


seed-sown 
n seed sown in the open 
in 
number of pansies 
] Force 
lem—coax them—coddle them—mak-e "em 
Then, when you have plenty of stout, 

little plants—why, sell them, my 


ground. you beg 


now—at once—to raise any 
j ] louse, or under glass, somehow 
grow! 
thrifty, 
ew in a long breath. ‘‘It unds 
easy ’ve tried it for fun in our 
jouse 
you know 
Put up the plants, 
should be blossoms on them, of 
I in little wooden and send 
them all round town where folks can see them 
Get them tucked 
among the berry 


the selling, 
You can do it. 
there 


baskets 


into show 
baskets and 
sidewalk—everywhere, 


and want them. 
windows or out 
radishes, on the 
Sell them on commission, if 
must. There are ways and means. 
with the spring fever in their blood will catch 
sight of the dear little gay nodding at 
only too glad to carry them 


early 
anywhere. vou 


People 


faces, 
them, and be 
home 
Patience 
eloquently. 
long vistas of 
‘‘reaching to the—the 
were! I behold gray 
them home to invalid wives! 


sprang up and waved her arms 
Her eyes danced with enthusiasm 
pansies, she cried, 
vanishing-point, as it 
-heaced fathers carrying 
young men, 


‘*T see 


MOTHERS 








to 4 trated 


AND 


A WOMAN'S 
HAPPIEST TIME. 


Tn all a woman’s life no happiness is com- 
parable to the sweet and tender anticipation 
with which she looks forward to [the coming 
of the first little visitor shall eall her 
‘mother.’’ 

The time of expectant motherhood is 
ciated with all that is best in woman’s life, 
and with all the finest and fullest development 
of her nature. Only a heartless or unworthy 
woman can regard motherhood with indiffer- 
ence or carelessness Yet it too. often 
happens that the kindest and most loving 
women pass through this period with anxiety 
and solicitude, and unreasonable suffering, 
because of delicate health or unnatural 
weakness of the special organism. 


who 


asso- 


some 


found a 
powers by 


have 
their 


Many prospective mothers 
wonderful re-enforcement of 
the timely use of Dr Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription, which gives special health and 
elastic endurance to the organs concerned in 
motherhood, and creates a great fund of 
stitutional energy and strength for the mother 
to draw from during her time of trial. 

Taken early during the expectant time, it 
makes the coming of baby comparatively 
easy; absolutely free from danger and almost 
free from pain. 

It imparts that healthy tone to the nerve- 
centers which makes a mother cheerful and 
capable, and fortifies her against any after 
period of depression or prostration. 

Its beneficent influence upon the mother 
affects the offspring both directly and indi- 
rectly. It promotes an abundant secretion of 
healthy nourishment for the baby, and pro- 
Natural constitutional vigor and 

It isa blessing both to mother 


cou- 


motes its 
hardihood. 
and child. 

No other medicine of the kind has ever ac- 
weak and suffering 
women. It is the only medicine for women 
devised by a regular graduated 
skilled and eminent specialist in the treat- 
ment of feminine difticulties. It was devised 
for this one special purpose of strengthening 
the weakness and curing the diseases peculiar 


complished so much for 


physician—a 


to women. 

Dr Pierce has been for nearly 
chief consulting physician of the Invalids’ 
Hotel and Surgical institute of Buffalo, N Y. 
Any woman suffering from any of the delicate 
complaints pertaining to her sex, may 
him either personally or by letter with the 
conlidence, and will receive free of 
charge authoritative professional advice and 
explicit instructions for self treatment without 
the necessity of the mortifying and generally 
‘“‘examinations’’ and ‘‘local  treat- 
ment’? which physicians usually insist upon. 

Every woman who wishes to make the most 
of her womanhood and keep herself in the 
test physical condition ought to possess a 
copy of Dr Pierce’s great thousand-page illus- 
book, ‘‘The People’s Common Seuse 


thirty years 


eousuit 


utmost 


useless 











DAUGHTERS 


Medical Adviser.’’ Its chapters on woman 

physiology will be valuable beyond descrip 
tion to any woman. The book was formerly 
sold for $1.50 a copy ;but a paper-bound 
will be sent absolutely free 
ing 21 one Stuanps to pay the 
mailing ouly, to the World’s Dispensary 
Medical association, Buffalo, N Y. For a 
handsome cloth-bound,  beautifully-stamped 
copy, send ten cents extra (31 stamps in all), 
to pay the additional expense. 


Copy 
ic send 


to anyo! 


“cent cost of 





o . 


Per Month and 
EXPENSES 


HORSE R BUC? 


FREE 


FREE. Full particulars upon request. Address 
InPORTER, P. 0, Box 5308, Boston, Mars, 


BED-WET TING &! Rowan! wilt. Wis 


MEN: WANTED to Sell Clothing in every County, 


frood wages, steady job, Suits to Order from $5.00 
$10.00, Samples free. Amcrican Woolen Mills Co., Chicago. 


Madea 
Handsome Profit. 


By putting a notice in the Farmers’ Exchange column of 
THE AGRICULTURIST, [sold 18 bushels potatoes at 50 cents 
a bushel. Sales made in Ohio and New York. 


Clubbing List. 


MONEY 














READ IT AND SEE HOW 
CAN BE SAVED. 


> leading 
hation 


We print herewith a list o 
tions which we Cal furnish in hil 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. In every case oul 
scribers can save money by ordering other papers « 
The prices in the list do not apply to subscribers iy f re ign 
countries, The first column gives the cost when the tw 
publications are taken separately; the second colun 
reduced price at which we furnish the publicatio 
when taken in combination with the AMERICAN 
CULTURIST each for one year. 

Cost 
Separately. 

Am. Poultry irnal, Chicago, Ii, £2.00 
Breeder’s Gazette, go, Ill, 
Christian Herald, New York, 
Chronicle Telegraph, Pittsburg, 
te, Cincinnati, 


Chica 


Commercial Gazet 


t 
Commercial Gazette, Pittsbur 


Courier Journal, Louisville, K 
Dairy World, Chicago, Tl, 


Enquirer, C innati, Ohio, 
Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass., 
Free Press, Detroit, Mich, 
Harper’s Bazar, New York 
Harper’s Magazine, New 
Harper’s Round Table 
Harper’s Weekly, New 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Ft. 
Inter-Ocean, Chicago, 
Inter-State Poultryman, T 
Leader, Cleveland, Ohio, 
McClure’s Magazine, New York, 
Munsey’s Magazine, New York, 
Ohio St&te Journal, 
Peterson’s Magazine, New Y 

jain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y¥ 
Review of Reviews, New York, 
Scientific American, New York, 
Scribner’s Magazine, New York, 
Semi-Weekly News, Gaiveston, Texas, 
Semi-Weekly News, Dallas, Texas, 
The Century, New York, 
The Cosmopolitan, New York, 
The Ladies’ World, New York, 
Tribune, Detroit, Mich 
Tri-Weekly World, New York, 
Weekly Blade, Toledo, Ohio, 
Weekly Tribune, New York, 
Wool Markets & Sheep, Chicago 
Youth's Companion, Mass, i 

Ten Cents additional to the above combination price 
will entitle vou to our New and Thoroughly Revised 
Edition of the American Agriculturist Almanac for 1897, 
which is the best and most comprehensive work of the 
kind ever published. 

Address orders to either of our offices 
avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


American Agriculturist, 
52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 
23 Eberly Bik., Columbus, Ohio. 


Columbus, Ohio, 


soston, 


below, but to 





maidens, children to their—their—pas and 
mas, you know!’’ She sank back on her 
chair, laughing at her own climax. 

Betty clapped riotously. ‘‘It’s. levely!’’ 
she cried. ‘*Let’s see, I ought to begin to-day 

now, this minute! There isn’t any time to 
lose, When here it is most the middle of 
Fohemaey: [’ll buy my seed before I’m an 
jour older!’’ 

And it was not two days before she had all 
the sunny windows in the house, and all the 
warm, protected corners and novuks peopled 
with colonies of boxes of moist,rich earth and 
buried seeds. She tended them morning, 
noon and night. She nursed and coddled 


and loved them, and when the first tiny green 
shoots appeared, she shouted for joy. 

The plants grew and put out fresh leaves 
and yet fresher ones. By and by, they were 
big enough to transplant, and then little ven- 
turesome buds appeared and lifted their little 


bright faces to the sun. Betty bought the 
small, rough baskets in quantities and filled 
them, new ones every day. Sometimes Pa- 


tience sent the Sinciair gardener to carry them 


down town, and sometimes Betty carried 
them herself. She always found places for 
them. The family grocer and baker let her 
leave them among their wares, declaring 
they ‘‘set off’’ the potatoes and cabbages, the 
buns and crullers, and made them sell bet- 
ter! Even the big dry goods house, where 
Betty was known, set the dainty basketfuls 
in the show windows,.among the storkings 
and silks and ‘‘bargains.’’ ‘There seemed to 
be no end of the demand for them in the 
bustling little city—so many people’ had 
‘*spring fever’’ that spring! 

Betty put a dozen plants in each basket and 
sold them for twenty-five cents a basket and, 
bless me, how her hoard of silver quarters 
grew and throve! At any rate, by the sec- 
ond week in April, the little trade had made 


inning and held out such sure 
that Betty, triumphant 
and independent, ventured to startin on the 
spring term at the seminary, with Patience. 

Nights and mornings she worked among her 
pansies, all through April and May, and 
when June came, she and Patience graduated 
together, with pansy blossoms in their 
and shyly playing hide and seek among the 
folds of their white dresses. 


such a good beg 


promises of success, 


belts 


—r— 
Uses for Frozen Eggs. 
HARRIET. 

At this time of year we sometimes 
several frozen or chilled eggs have got to be 
used or spoil. The yolks of such eggs, being 
hardened by the chilling process, do not mix 
well with other ingredients in cooking. I find 


AUNT 


find 


the best way to use them is to first put them 
in cold water and let them remain till the 
frost is out. Then remove them from the 


shell and rub them into dry sugar. I usually 
tuke a cup of sugar to two eggs. 

If'I do not want to make cake or doughnuts 
just then, I moisten the sugar and eggs that 
have been mixed together, by adding to them 
a half cup of sour cream, or milk, or water 
In this way yon can keep the eggs for two or 


three days and have them ready to usea 
your pleasure. If you wish to make the eggs 
into custard, or pudding, rub the sugar and 


eggs together before yon try to whip the eggs, 
and thus avoid the little yellow lumps that 
otherwise will be found floating on the top of 
the custard or pudding. 


—— 


Orange Desserts. 


Orange Float.—Take 1 ‘qt 


water, the juice 
and pulp of 2 lemons, 1 coffee cup sugar. 
When boiling add 4 tablespoons cornstarch, 
let boil 15 minutes, stirring all the time. 
When cold pour it over 4 or 5 peeled and 
sliced oranges and over the top spread the 
beaten whites of 3 eggs; sweeten and add a 
few drops of vanilla. 
Orange Straws.—Take the peel of the 
oranges and throw into cold water and boil 


until the peel is tender, using plenty of water 


and changing it after an hour’s boiling, as 
the water grows very bitter Put the peel 
in a colander to drain and when cool cut in 


Make a 
orange 


scissors. 


it 1 


long, narrow strips with 


syrup of 1 1b sugar, put into Ib 
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SOAP 


PURE 


Chapping is by the removal of oil which is nec- 


essary to keep the skin supple. 


Those who suffer from 


this cause should use only a mild and pure soap like Ivory. 


Tre Procter & Gamece Co., Cin'Ti. 





peel and boil 25 minutes. Take the strips 
from the syrup with a fork and place upon 
plates to dry ina tin oven or near a stove. 
It takes about 2 days for the straws to dry 


sufiiciently to pack in boges 

Orange Cream.—Soak 4 0z gelatine in 4 ta- 
blespoons cold water for 5 minutes. Add-4 
tablespoons boiling water and stir over the 
fire until dissolved. Stir the yolks of 3 eggs 
with 3 tablespoons sugar toa cream and by 
degrees add 4 cup orange juice and 14 table- 
spoons lemon juice and lastly the gelatine. 
Continue stirring until it begins to thicken, 
then add the whites beaten to a stiff froth. 
Rinse out a mold witb cold water and sprin- 
kle with sugar. Pourin the cream and set 
aside in a cool place until it hardens. 





A Child’s Bonnet. 
MARY 8S. STELSON. 

my little 

hood— 
cool, 


made a bonnet for 
one—a combination of sunbonnet and 
which has proved very satisfactory for 
bright days when shade and warmth were 
desired. This bonnet is of brown cashmere, 
lined with the 
a same,with a ro- 
sette of brown 
lace on the top. 
They may be 
made of white, 
and unlined, 
for hot weather; 
and of velvet 
or plush for winter. The lady from whom I 
received the directions for making, used white 
allover embroidery lining, the brim oniy with 
bleaching. 

The brim (a) is a curved piece, the inside of 
which muss fit the head. The crown (0) is 
almost a half circle, the straight 
ing sewed to the inside curve of the brim. 
Then the back seam is sewed ae. The crown 


Last spring I 


edge be- 





will stand up in a point, which must be 
brought forward and held in place witha 
bow. Sew on the strings and the bonnet is 
complete. 
— 
Porch Finishing’. 
D. 

My porch is large with an east front, with 
a maple tree before it that ten years ago was 
thought not worth saving and now we would 
not take $200 for it. I bought a hammock 
for three half dollars, the largest and best I 
could tind. My neighbor thought I was ex- 
travagant and that she could not afford such a 
nice one, but her cheaper one was worn out 
before the summer was over, while mine I 
have had three years and is as good as ever. 


I have plenty of chairs but store them in win- 
ter and when spring comes put on a fresh coat 


of red paint. The old-fashioned seats across 
the end of the porch are again used. Have 


plenty of pillows filled with cotton and these 
ean be covered with almost any kind of cloth 
I covered some with plain gingham that was 
a dress skirt, others with the best part of an 
old calico. I[f you have room, a long box, 
the top put on with hinges and made to 
will be handy for hammock pillows when not 
in use. A strip of carpet on the floor will 
save your clothes. If your porch has a south 
end, plant woodbine to run over it, tying 


lock, 


and trimming as it grows, and in the fall tie 
back and trim very closely. If your vine 1s 


(eee 


You Dye ij 
30 nt es clothing made tolook 


like new. No failures with Tonk’s French Dyes, Send 40c. 
for six packages or 10c. for one. Any color for wool or 
cotton. Big pay Agents. Write quick. 


French Dye Go., Box43, Vassar, Mich. 





Turkey red on cotton 
that won’t freeze,boil 
or wash out. No other 
will do it. Carpets, 
dresses, capes and 








an annual one, t2ar it down from the wire as 





soon as the frost comes, and neatly tighten 
the loosened wire. Jf you have a pleasant 
porch, your girls and boys will be more will- 
ing to stay at home. 
2 
Little Dutch Bonnets. 
MARY 8. STELSON. 
The dainty little handkerchiefs of linen, 


cambric or silk which are always circulating 
among friends at Christmas time, have now 
found a new sphere of usefulness. A few 
stitches converts one into a bonnet for a lit- 
tle girl. ney handkerchief should be just 
large enough so that one side reaches just be- 

low the ears. Fold back one side two or three 

inches, and tack invisibly; this forms a_bor- 
der around the face. Fold back the opposite 
side about two inches (one can tell by trying 
it on), gather along the fold, draw up gather- 
ing string, and you have a cute little crown. 

Tack the piece folded back in place with in- 
visible stitches. The ties of lawn or mull 
should be about four inches wide and may 
be simply hemmed or hemstitched with a row 
of drawn work across the ends. If the hand- 
kerchief is a silk one, ties may be made of 
ribbon or of china silk. 

One lady of my acquaintance makes them 
for winter wear of chamois skin, using a 
square the size of a handkerchief, and trim- 
ming with swansdown. When the chamois 
is soiled she rips it apart and washes in saler- 


atus water. She makes them also of cream- 
colored cashmere. I prefer those made of 
handkerchiefs, as they are pretty, inexpen- 


sive, easily made, easily laundered, and after 
serving as a bonnet during the summer, can 
be ripped apart and used for the little one’s 
handkerchief in winter. 


Scrapple. 


VESTA C. TURNER. 


This is a very popular dish and is liked as 
well as or better than sansage by many. Use 
the inferior part of the hog—head meat, trim- 
mings of the hams and shoulders and of the 
parts intended for lard and sausage, the heart 
and part of the liver. Boil till well cooked. 
Take out the meat, chop fine, add enough 
water to make five parts liquid to three of 
meat, set the liquid to boil, and as soon as it 
commences, stir in Indian meal of best 
quality to make moderately thick. Must cook 
fifteen minutes, stirring constantly; then put 
fh the meat, season with salt, pepper and sage 
to taste, and mix thoronghly. Put away in 
earthen crocks in a cold place, s slice, and fry 
or bake for the table.. It'is the most con- 
venient dish for breakfast, with buckwheat 
cakes. In fact, it is always handy and lasts 
but a short time for that reason. 





-  — 
When Cake or Bread burns upon the bottom, 
look inside the stove and see if the ashes have 


not accumulated over the oven. After you 
remove them, you will not be troubled. 
[ Elizabeth. 
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[30] 
WOMEN OF BUSINESS. 


Women at the Tennessee Centennial. 


The Tennessee centennial and international 
exposition is a colossal enterprise which is at 
present absorbing the energies of a large num- 
ber of the people of the United States. The 
women of Tennessee are especially en- 
thusiastic, their bfiilding being the first 
one completed on the grounds. Its 
architecture is of historic interest, as 
it is modeled somewhat after the Hermitage 
the home of President Andrew Jackson. To 
this general design have been added some 
features borrowed from the Greek. It is 160x 
65 ft. Eight massive columns support the 


MOTHERS 


guest of President Jackson in 1825. Out of 
this will open the Turkish room, presenting @ 
scene of oriental splendor, and where valua- 
ble antiques will be exhibited, dating back to 
4449 BC 

The ceiling of the library will contain alle- 
gorical figures of art and literature, and the 
represent prominent women authors. 
Twice a day at ‘‘the model kitchen’’ will be 
free lectures on cooking. 

To the left of the upstairs hall is the colo- 
nial sitting room, which is an exact reproduc- 
tion of an apartment in a _ house formerly 
owned by the poet Longfellow, and once used 
by General Washington as his headquarters. 
The furniture, which is closely copied from 
the originals, will ultimately be placed in the 


books 











THE -WOMAN’S BUILDING, 


which is surmounted by an observatory. 
A flight of six steps of Tennessee marble leads 
to the entrance, and on each side of this will 
be a magnificent iron vase of unique work- 
manship. Immediately in front of this and 
across the drive will be a lotus pool. 

The interior of the building is 
pleasing. The main entrance leads into a 
spacious hall, tiled and decorated in cool 
greens and whites. Above the landing of tho 


roof, 


not less 











MRS VAN LEER KIRKMAN, 
President Woman’s Department. 


grand staircase will be a beautiful real stained 
glass window surrounded by small cirenlar 
windows, and above this an oblong window 
of unique design. 

The first room to the left of the hall down 
stairs will be devoted to the decorative and 
applied arts, and finished in white and gold. 
Close by are the assembly room and New 
York parlor. The front room tothe right of 
the main hall will be the parlor of the presi- 
dent, Mrs Van Leer Kirkman. The wood- 
work in this apartment is taken from a draw- 
ing room in which the great Lafayette was 
entertained when he visited Nashville as the 





TENNESSEE EXPOSITION 


Tennessee room at Mt Vernon. Nearby is the 
salesroom, for tiie sale of all kinds of women’s 
work and improved cooking utensils. A rich 
collection of Tennessee pearls, which are pro- 
nounced by Tiffany to be among the finest in 
the world, will be in this apartment. A large 
hall will be exclusively devoted to ceramics. 
There will also be the Chattanooga room, 
patents room, colonial bed chamber and others, 
and on the roof a ‘‘roof cafe.’’ The Russian 
cottage industries will be under the manage- 
ment of Countess Pogasky. 

The women of Tennessee extend a most cor- 
dial invitation to every one in this broad and 
prosperous country to visit the exposition, 
and assure them of a hearty welcome at any 
time during the summer and fall of 1897. 


Customs in Writing Business Letters. 
EMMA L. 


HAUCK. 
A few forms, not necessarilly all, will be of 
considerable service to many—not only busi- 
ness people, but the home people, too, who 
must occasionally intersperse a few business 
letters with their personal correspondence. 
New York. N Y, April 28, 1896. 
Mr CHARLES JONES, Norwich, Ct 
DEAR SIR: 
Yours very truly, 
JOHN JONES 
**Sir’’ or ‘‘My dear Sir,’’ may also be used, 
where more or less formality is to be observed. 
New York, N Y, April 28, 1896. 
MeEssrks JOHNSON & COLE, Middletown, N Y. 
GENTLEMEN :—— 
Very respectfully. 
is also proper, though ‘‘Gentle- 
**Gents’’ should 


**Dear sirs’’ 
men’’ isthe preferred form. 
never be used. 

Occasionally it is necessary to address a 
lady or ladies, and the following are the cor- 
rect forms:— 

New York, 
Miss EvEtyN ASHTON, 
DEAR MADAM:— 


N Y, April 28, 1896, 
Greenwich, Ct 


Very respectfuliy. 
**Dear Miss Ashton’’ permissable, 
strict formality is required, when the 
form is preferable. 
New York, N Y, April 28, 1896. 
Mrs Jomn Cotton, W iiaite, Del. 
Drar Mapam:— 


unless 
above 


is 


Very respectfully. 
Where there are several ladies to be address- 





AND DAUGHTERS 


ed, all unmarried, the form should be: 
New York, N Y, April 28, 
THE Misses Brown (if two or more 
same surname), or 
THE MIssEs BROWN & GREEN, Lakewood, 
LADIES :— 


1896. 
of the 


N J. 


Very respectfully. 

Where two or more ladies(perhaps forming a 
business firm, more likely not, however), are 
to be addressed collectively, any one of whom 
is married, the form shuuld be: 

New York, N Y, April 28, 1896 
Mmes Busu, CARLTON & CoLEs, Hartford, Ct. 

LADIES: 

Very respectfully. 

(‘‘Mmes,’’ is for Mesdames.) 

A sure index to a person’s education is, not 
his penmanship (though a guod hand is not 
to be despised by any means), but the general 
style of his letters. 

sci imelieileacied 

Miss Juliet Corson, 

neer in the cooking 


widely known as a pio- 
school movement, who 
printed and circulated at her own expense 
over 50,600 copies of a small book showing 
how to prepare 15 cent dinners, is said by the 
Woman’s Journal to be a_ helpless invalid. 
The New York association of of 
ookery is trying to raise a fund to place Miss 
Corson in a home where she will have the nec- 
essary comforts and nursing. Contributions 
may be sent to the president of the association, 
Miss C. C. Bedford, 16 East 131st street, New 
York. 

Fine Emery Cloth is 
of to keep flatirons 
shears bright.—| Aunt Harriet. 


teachers 


is the best thing I know 


smooth and the kitchen 








A young woman about to be presented at 
court receives the fullest instructions as to 
her behavior. She is told how to dress; how 
to manage her train; how to courtesy cor- 
rectly. Every incident i is carefully rehearsed 
so that she may commit no blunder in the 
presence of royalty. If all this trouble is 
worth while for the satisfaction of one brief 
moment, how infinitely more important it is 
that a young girl about to enter into the 
sacred precincts of womanhood, should be 
properly instructed in all that concerns a 
life-time of possible happiness, or possible 
misery. 

Every mother ought to see to it that her 
daughters are healthy and strong in a wo- 
manly way. She ought to make them aware 
that any neglect or irregularity of the spe- 
cial functions of womanhood may result in 
life-long weakness and disease. 

Any mother or daughter may write con- 
cerning these delicate ailments, with the 
utmost confidence to Dr. R. V. Pierce, chief 
consulting physician to the Invalids’ Hotel 
and Surgical Institute, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Her letter will be answered free of charge 
with suggestions for self-treatment at home, 
by which these complaints may be overcome 
without need of mortifying examinations 

Dr. Pierce has had over thirty years’ ex- 
perience in the treatment of women’s dis- 
eases, and is an eminent SS in this 
particular field of practice. His ‘‘ Favorite 
Prescription ’’ cures completely and perma- 
uently the most obstinate cases of feminine 
weakness and disease. It heals all inflamed 
conditions, strengthens and tones the nerve- 
centres and the entire womanly organism. 

For prospective mothers and nursing 
mothers, the ‘‘ Favorite Prescription’’ is a 
perfect strength sustainer. 


RUPTURE : 
BED WETTING 





book 


Sure Cure at Peres: 
£ Box 


free. ICE, 


444, Smithville Ne Sr Y. 


== 


CURED. Sample FREE 
Dr.F.E. MAY,Bloomington,I1 














The Family Wardrobe. 

Every small boy’s wardrobe should include 
several shirt waists of cotton and woolen like 
this design. The 
pattern is very easy 
to wake at home and 
is pretty and service- 
able. The back is 
cut in one piece with 
the slight fullness 
gathered into the 
waist line. The front 
closes under the usu- 
al stitched box plait 
and studs or buttons 
are used to fasten it. A 
stitched belt, furnish- 
ed with convenient 
buttons to support the 
garments, is sewed 
around the waist. A 





big sailor collar 

gives a jaunty finish No 20,605. Boy’s shirt 
to the neck. The waist. 

sleeves are made in Sizes 4to 8 years. 


the usual shirt style and end under mannish 
cuffs. Stitched laps are placed just above the 
cuffs to strengthen the sleeves. Chambray, 
pique, gingham, grass linen, percale, cheviot, 
Oxford shirting, efc, can be used for the de- 
velopment of this model. 

This stylish bolero will make an exceeding- 
ly dressy addition to any gown. Our model is 
made of black satin 
trimmed with gui- 
pure insertion and is 
cut with modish 
jacket fronts, turned 


back in square re- 
vers. The high Med- 


ici collar is a particu- 
larly attractive fea- 
ture of the design. It 
is slashed into novel 
squares and shaped 
by a seam in the cen- 
ter. The back of the 
garment is cut in one 
piece and joined to 
the fronts by shoul- 
der and side back 
seams. This pattern 
would be very pret- 
ty made up of black velvet and trimmed with 
steel passementerie, or brocade, fancy silk, 
cloth, or any desired material could be used 
for its development. 

A charming bodice, which is just the thing 
for calling, driving or informal parties and 





No 20,776. 
jacket. 

Sizes 32 to 44inches bust 
meastire. 


Lady’s bolero 


not too dressy for 
street wear, is here- 
with pictured. It is 


made of broadcloth 
with velvet trim- 
mings and the pat- 
tern is cut with a 
deep pointed yoke in 
front, below which 
the fullness is laid in 
box plaits. Pointed 
pieces of the mate- 
rial,adorned with cut 
steel buttons, are 
joined at the should- 
ers onto long shaped 
straps that are plac- 
ed down either side 
of the back and fall 
over the narrow box- 
plaited ripple that 
gives such a smart 
appearance to 
toilet. ‘The neck is adorned with an up-to- 
date collar cut in the form of a shaped collar- 
band, finished with turn-over tabs of the vel- 
vet. The sleeves are the very latest thing out. 
They are cut tight-fitting to well above the 
elbow and have their fullness laid in five 
tucks just below the puffs. 

In ordering these patterns, be careful to give 
the correct bust measure and number of the 
pattern under the illustration. Address all 
orders to Pattern Department at this office, 
and inclose 10c for each pattern. Full. direc- 
tions how to cut and fit the garments, and 
the number of yards of materigl required, are 
sent with each pattern. Buyers will please 





No 20,772. 
Sizes 32 to44 inches bust 
this measure. 


Lady’s waist. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





write the number plainly, and give their full 
name and address. 
ae 


Just for Fun. 


Little PRrother: *‘I love to have you come to 
see sister, Mr Tompkins.’’ ‘‘Why, Dickie?’’ 
** *Cause she never likes that candy you bring 
her, and gives it to me.’’ 


Miss Towney (in search of the idyllic, at 
last meets a real, live shepherd): ‘‘Pray tell 
me, gentle shepherd, where is thy pipe?’’ The 


Gentle Shepherd: ‘‘I left it 
*cause I ain’t got no ’baccy.’’ 


at ’ome, mum, 


**Ducky?’’ 

**Whatty?’’ 

**Do you think Iam making 
in courting you?’’ 


any progress 


‘*No; you are not even holding your own.”’ 
Tableau! 

Visitor: What are you crying about, my 
little nan? Juittle Willie: All my brothers 


hez got a holiday, and I hain’t got none. 
Visitor: Why, that’s too bad! How’s 
that? Willie (between sobs): —I—don’t go— 


to school yet. 





‘*Look yere, suh,’’ said Washington White- 
wash, ‘‘whut yo’ mean by running’ inter me 
dat away?’’ ‘*Go way, black man,’’ replied 
Jackson Chickcoop, ‘‘I’s color-blind, I 1s.”’ 

A lady teacher in Tennessee told one of the 
boys to name all the presidents, and when he 
replied that he couldn’t, the teacher said: 





[31] 287 


‘*When I was as old as youl could name all 
the presidents in their order.’’ The boy re- 
plied: ‘‘There was only a few presidents 
then.’’ 


**Somebody mnst be cultivating the widow.”’ 





““Yes.’’? ‘*‘Anyway, her weeds have disap- 
peared.’’ 
Politicus: My son, you must learn to say 


‘o.’’ Son: 
You say, ‘‘I’ll consider the matter. 


But, father, you never say ‘‘no.”’ 
9? 





Music “ by the Pound.” 




















[From Up-to-Date. 











sent free on mention of this Magazine. 


RHEUMATISM 


Permanently cured by using DR. WHITEHALL’S RHEUMATIC CURE. 
THE Dk. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., South Bend, Ind. 





The latest, surest and best. Sample 




















inactive stomach and liver. 


organs. 
tions, and to women. 
sleep and strong nerves. 


NOT 











Galatea's awakening resembles the experience of many half-alive people. 
Like the statue they are sound in every limb, yet they frequently suffer 
headache, indigestion, biliousness and other disorders brought on by 
The digestive organs are half asleep. 
need awakening into natural activity. 


RIPANS TABULES 


will awaken them in a purely natural way. 
troubles that come from a sluggish liver or disordered stomach. 
of tearing down, Ripans ‘l'abules build up and strengthen the overworked 
They are particularly helpful to people of sedentary occupa- 
They promote regular habits, clear heads, sound 
Ripans Tabules are made from a perfected 
formula that is a favorite prescription with most good physicians, 


A GRAIN OF GUESS WORK ABOUT THEIR CURATIVE POWERS 


07 
INTO 








They 


Ripans Tabules cure all 
Instead 























































































THE TWO-FACED MAN. 


A Double-Faced Fellow. 


FRED WINDISCH 


This fellow ought to be a politician. 
This picture is easy to make, it is made by 
the double process. Those of you that have a 
camera, try it. Make a frame with a suitable 
opening and so it will fit in the camera about 
one-inch trom the plate holder. Upon the 
frame hinge two doors so they will neither 
lap nor leave an opening, but just close all 
the space. Fasten the doors with small rub- 
ber bands so they will remain closed; fasten 
also a thread to each of the doors and pass the 
end out through the bellows, so the doors can 
be opened from the outside of camera. Now 
focus on the subject with one door closed, 
with the line of door just fiont of ear, ex- 
pose, close the door, open the other door. 
The subject turns his head when you expose 
other side. The subject must sit perfectly 
quiet and the exposures must both be exactly 
the same length; the camera must not be 
moved, and the must fit perfectly, as 
above stated. 


good 


doors 


How To Mark Linen. 


KENMORE. 

Every careful housewife shonld see that all 
articles of household linen, as well as personal 
linen, should be plainly and neatly marked. 
This is most essential when the laundry work 
is not done at home. The full name conld 
be written upon the various articles ina 
smal, plain, round hand, with a fine pen and 
indelible ink; or the writing could be done 
in lead pencil, after which it could be em- 
broidered with white Japan floss; or if the 
initials alone are used, they should be etched 
with white Japan outline silk. A handker- 
chief should be marked in one of the four 
corners, and a mouogram or one initial em- 
broidered with white silk Japan would 
be the neatest and most appropriate method. 
Table napkins may be marked in the same 
manner, or the full name may be written 
diagonally across one corner. Tablecloths 
should be marked at the middle of the end, 
about half an inch or more from the hem, 
according to the method employed, there be- 
ing the hight of the letters between their low- 
er edge and the hem of the cloth. Towels 
should also be marked at the middle of one 
end, a large initial heavily embroidered with 
white rope silk being the most effective. 
Sheets and pillow cases should be marked in 
a quiet manner not easily observed. 


eel 


Talk Around the Table. 


tloss 


Angels Better Than Apes.—I well remember 
the first appearance of bangs as ‘‘nigger friz- 
zles’’ some 25 years ago. And the frizzle soon 
evoluted down to the eyes. But woman’s su- 


MOTHERS 


preme effort to prove evolution by back ac- 
tion, reached-its climax in the ape Grecian 
bend. I am glad to note that she has about 
given up the apish advance. For the last few 
years she has tried to develop wings. Well 
angels are better than apes, yet all these hid- 
eous fashions are blasphemies on the human 
form divine. So is tight lacing, with murder 
and suicide added.—| Billdad. 


Marry to Be Supported.—There is more of 
truth than poetry in N. E. Braska’s assertion 
that ‘‘there are so few men capable of protect- 
ing an upright girl as a wife that she is oblig- 
ed to seek a livelihood from some other 
source.’’ There may be, it is true, too many 
young women who marry chiefly to be sup- 
ported. Itis the duty of every young woman 
as well as young man to be independent and 
self-supporting.—| Aunt Clara. 


By the Tones of the Voice.—The photo in the 
Feb 6 issue shows a strong and fine character. 
She is not ashamed to let us see she has 
brains. To my mind, a fine forehead with ac- 
tive brains in it, is the noblest part of the hu- 
man face. An active brain is always clearly 
shown by sparkling eyes, while the pure heart 
life will give the eyes a liquid softness. 
Heart or inner character, good or bad, is best 
shown by the tonesof the voice. Whena 
young man in the business world, I used to 
say I could pick out hypocrites among strang- 
ers and blindfolded, by the tone of the voice. 
May the Kentucky Marion find a mate as good 
and bright as herself, is the sincere wish of a 
tender chicken of 65, who is now, like corn at 
the last working, laid by, only waiting to be 
rid ot my flesh body. I am never going to 
die, however, because I know there is no 
death. My loved ones on the other shore 
have proved this to me often for 54 years. 
[W. M. Evans. 


Then the Saloons Will Go.—F. H. R. is per- 
fectly right in regard to women’s voting. If 
they vote, then the saloons will have to go, 
and if that is the case, where will I get my 
young men to feed on? N. E. Braska thinks 
that women should have the same right as 
men, but I do not, because if they do, then 
they wiil vote the saloon out. Let me tell the 
contented farmer that there are, very few 
farmers that can make a living, because they 
are in debt and have to pay interest and prin- 
ciple when either is due, or they will lose 
their places.—| Satan. 


Taxation Without Representation.—N. E. 
Braska, I enjoyed reading your letter very 
much and would like to shake hands with 
you. Literatus Ruris, I live in a woman’s 
rights state. We have to pay poll and road 
tax, and have to pay just as much tax on our 
property to help support the government as 
the men do, and if we were not allowed a 
voice in the governmert we cught not to be 
compelled to pay tax, for ‘‘taxation without 
representation’’ is unjust. There are hosts of 
men throughout the U S who are allowed to 
vote who haven’t any property, therefore 
don’t pay any tax, and haven’t any more in- 
telligence in regard to politics than a fence 
post. If woman suffrage can be of any more 
detriment to the government than such eciti- 
zens, I fail to see it.—[Samantha. 


Asked and Answered. 


I would like the address of some farmers’ 
wife who has used an incubator in connec- 
tion successfully with her regular work.—[ Mrs 
G. O. Lockhart, Fay, Russell Co, Kaus. 

I would hke to inquire if any of the readers 
have the book Leni Leoti, py Emerson Ben- 
nett.—[James Wyatt, White Bluff, Tenn. 

Sister Howard can have directions for knit- 
ting fancy mittens by sending her address to 
M. J., Box 93, Chester, Ct. 

C. W. Peter: The title The Wooing O’t 
means The Wooing of It, which combination 
of words, though strange to most of us, is 
really natural in many sections where dialect 
English is spoken. 

Mrs J. J. Vannoy wishes to 
who sent The Gypsy’s Warning. 

Readers should advertise in city papers for 
summer boarders. 

In reply to J. W. 
boarded by A. W. 


Mass. 


thank the one 


are 
Grove, 


J., cats and dogs 
Dodge, Asbury 


———— 

Pastor Spurgeon of the Metropolitan taber- 
nacle in T.ondon took his little son to witness 
the festivities at Spurgeon’s orphanage. When 
the boy saw the array of toys, Christmas trees 
and the general jollity in the institution 
which his grandfather founded, he looked up 
in his father’s face and made the unfilial re- 
mark: ‘‘Oh! don’t I wish I was an orphan!’’ 
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Wrenched His Back 


AND HURT HIMSELF INTERNALLY, 


Rheumatism and Creeping Paralysis Followed, 
and Mr Salsbury Suffered for a Long Time— 
Relief Came at Last in the Use of Pink Pills. 

From the Times, Erie, Pa. 

On a bright September morning a 
of the Erie Daily Times drove up 
cozy residence of Luther Salsbury, 
three miles from East Springtield, Pa, and 
one-half mile from Sherman Corners. Mr 
Salsbury was at home and graciously received 
the reporter, led him to a cozy sitting room 
and begged him to to be seated. Mr Salsbury 
is 64 years of age, with long, snowy 
beard, and steady walk. He was born in 
Conneaut township, about nine from 
where he now resides, and is one of the best 
known farmers in that section of the country. 
At the age of 21 he moved to Indiana with his 
parents. 

Mr Salsbury was always avery healthy man, 
and never knew what it was to be sick. After 
living in Indiana about fifteen years, he, 
with his aged mother, moved back to their 
former home. About seven years Mrs 
Salsbury had the misfortune to fall and break 
her hip. Luther, who witnessed the fall 
from the porch, ran to her assistance and lift- 
ing her gently carried her to the house. In 
some manner he wrenched his back, and hurt 
himself internally, causing rheumatism to set 
in. He did not pay any attention to it until 
about six months afterwards, when he noticed 
a peculiar feeling between his shoulders, and 
the shoulder blades became very numb. He 
went to see a physician and was informed he 
had what is known as creeping paralysis. He 
doctored about two years and was pronounced 
cured. 

About a year after he quit doctoring, the 
same feeling came over him again, and he 
made up his mind not to see a doctor, but try 
to cure himself. Mr Salsbury was always 
fond of fishing, and while on the way to his 
favorite pond he noticed a newspaper lying 
on the ground. He picked itupand his eye 
accidentally read an article which said, Use 
Pink Pills for rheumatism, impoverishment 
of the blood, ete. ‘‘I began thinking that 
they might do me good,’’ said Mr Salsbury, 
**and accordingly I went to Dr Davenport’s 
drug store at Albion, Pa., six miles from my 
home, and purchased three boxes. . Twenty- 
four hours after taking the first pill I could 
feel the effect clear to the ends of my fingers, 
and relief came at once. 

**T continued using Pink Pills and began 
getting stronger, and to-day I am feeling very 
well. My backache does not bother me at all, 
and I can walk as good as anyone of my age. 
The numbuessg has disappeared entirely. Be- 
fore taking Pink Pills Il was unable to do the 
work on the farm, but now I can handle the 
farm as wellas I ever could, and I attribute 
it all to the use of Dr Williams’ Pink Pills. § 

‘*Without hesitancy I recommend Pink Pills 
for rheumatism and all diseases of the blood. 
The pills are the best I have ever known, and 
a number of people who noticed my condition 
were surprised at the effect of Pink Pills. Too 
much cannot be said of them.’’ 

Dr Williams’ Pink Pills contain, in a con- 
densed form, all the elements necessary to 
give new life and richness to the blood and 
restore shattered nerves. They are. also a 
specific for troubles peculiar to females, such 
as suppressions, irregularities and all forms 
of weakness. In men they effect a radical 
cure in all cases arising from mental worry, 
overwork or excesses of whatever nature. 
Pink Pills are sold in boxes (never in loose 
bulk) at 50c a box, or six boxes for $2.50, and 
may be had of all druggists, or direct by maul 
from Dr Williams’ Medicine company, Sche- 
nectady, N Y. 


reporter 
to the 


about 


white 


miles 


ago 








and CONSTIPATION cured 
free. A sample of the best rem- 
edy on earth mailed free of charge. 
Prof.Fowler, Moodus,Conn, 





BRASS BAND 


Instruments, Drums, Uniforms, Equip- 


ments for Bands and Drum Corps. Low- 
est prices ever quoted. Fine Catalog, 400 
Illustrations, mailed free; it gives Band 
Music & Instruct'’ns for Amateur Bands. 
° LYON & HEALY, 
Jor. Adams St. and Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 



















ADVERTISEMENTS 


‘Information Upon All Subjects ~ 


Historical, Political, Official, Statistical, Agricultural, 
WILL BE FOUND IN THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Weather Forecasts and Farmers’ Almanac for 1897. 


The Standard Encyclopedic Reference Book of America. 


GIVEN TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER TO THIS JOURNAL FOR 1897. 


We give herewith another page from this great work of reference and information, which will give some idea of jts character and scope. 


bomes, Owned, Mortgaged and Rented. What Qur Subscribers Say. 


Black Indicates Rented; Diagonal Lines, Mortgaged; Horizontal Lines, Free Homes. 


The United States. Boston in 1890. A Storehouse of Knowledge.—I have been a sub- 
scriber to the valuable paper for agreat Many years, 


aud have received a number of premiums duripg that 
time, but think your Almanac and Weather Forecasts 
superior toany. IL consider ita regular storehouse of knowl- 
edge. J. E. SELLERS, Evendale, Pa. 








A Wonderful Production.—The Almanac has been 
received and is the best book of the kind -I «have ever seen. 
It is a wonderful production; in short one of the most useful 
and interesting books published for many years. ; 

HON. A. H. COFFUTH, Somerset, Pa. 


Valuable for Reference.—Your Almanac and Weath- 
er Forecasts reached me afew dayssince. Was very much 
epee to find such a work of everything you might 
pas Say that a farmer needs " reference 3 instr " 
fo. Famili No. of Families Per Cent. siletathingd Meneioga: 
No. Families------ 152 Per Cent. No. of Tenants ae KT 82. R. L. GILBERT, Sarcoxie, Kans. 
No. Tenants 135 62. No. of Homes Mortgaged-_.. 6,410 7. 

— mm ye ; - 1,696,8° 14, No. of Homes free of debt-.10,102 11. A Vast Amount of Information. — The Al- 
No. free of debt... 369.527 34. manac is at hand, and it eclipses anything I have 
. In New York 94 per cent. of the families ever seen in its line. It contains a vast amount of informa- 
are tenants, and only four out of every hun- tion, and is well suited to the wants of the farmer as well 


dred own their homes free of debt. as the business mat 


The first diagram indicates that 52 per cent. 
FRANK KIMMERLY, Prudence, Okla. 


of the families of the United States, including 
both farm and city populations, are tenants. . s 
One-third of our farmers are tenants, which New York City. Better than Expected.—I received a copy of your 
is about the proportion that is found in Bel- Farmers’ Almanac aid am very much pleased with it. 1 
find it a very much better book than I expected it would 
be when 1 sent for it. I consider it worth many times the 
price paid for it. B. F. WILLEY, Cherryfield, Me, 


gium, France, Germany, Portugal, Norway 
and Holland; while Denmark has 65 per cent. 
of tenant farmers, Italy 55, and Sweden only 17. 
Worth Many Times Its Cost.—I can’ recommend 
Missouri may be taken as a representative your Almanac and Weather Forecasts, as I claim it con- 
~ ae ages See : % oe gh Seca a: tains the most information of any Almanac I have ever had. 
“ the great middlc We st, standing a little I hand it to every person that calls at my house, and 
above the average uf the wiole country. claim it is worth Jive times the amount it cost me. 
E. O. SHOOK, Lockbourne, Chio. 


Missouri. a = A Splendid Reference Book. — Your Almanac 
and Weather Forecasts for 1896 reached me in due 

- —_ 4 en ire time. I have casually looked over it and consider 

No. of F amilies-.-..-------312 754 Per Cent. i it as a splendid reference book, not only for the farmer and 

No. of Tenante.............292,%6 94. business man, but ererybody as well. 

No. of Homes Mortgaged-_. 8,188 2 CHAS. H. HOUSE, San Mateo, Fla. 


No. of Homes free of debt. 11,610 4. 


Out of 204,292 families in Philade!phia 
more than 157,000, or 77 per cent., are tenants 


~ i C|:C  WCAee Secon. 


Philadelphia. 





We give herewith a few of hundreds of letters 
which we have received, testifying to the accu- 
} amilies 995 i oe Me 
He. of Pamilic omeenmnaen | Per Cent. | racy and to the value of the Weather Forecasts, 
< . ALT: 8 ooee ceees= Suns . . y Pl 
No. of Homes Mortgaged--- 91 105 as gly en in our Ww eather K orecasts and 
No. of Homes free of debt--182,472 35. Z Farmers’ Almanac for 1896: 

The Right Principle.—“You are evidently work- 

In 1845 the city Government of Boston : 96.7 Oo uit adaienl eae 
made an inquiry to ascertain how many fam- g ee oo site a) ceeete ae a oe : 
ro: . 2 | A. D. S » 2 " 7; . 
ilies owned their homes and how many were | A. BD. CUSTAR, Spay, Ore 
tenants. No note was taken of mortgages. . . 4 , 
"he 8 ¢ ars . > ts ° Hit the Weather Every Time.—“Your forecasts 
The result appears in the following diagram: No. of Families 204,292 Per Cent. are fine. They hit the weather Dotter ee re we 
No. of Tenants...........--- 157,803 77. have ever had. Continue to publish them. We want them 
Boston in 1845. No. of ieee Vacennaed. a 17'966 9. | every year.” CHAS. L. VARNHAM, Cooper, Me. 
No. of Homes free of debt-. 28,493 14. | : 
| Remarkably Correct.- =~ find your be es A gt 
. | tions remarkably cerrect. They are of inestimable value 
St. Louis. to all whose business interests are affected by the 
weather.” P. R. BAILEY, Primghar, lowa. 


On the Right Track.--“Your predictions have been 
fulfilled in most cases in this section, and I am sure you 
are on the right track. They have remarkable practical 
value to the farmer.” 

W. H. BARTLETT, Woburn, Mass. 


Exactly as Predicted.—“We are possibly. too far 
north for the absolute accuracy of your forecasts, but I 
notice we bave gotten the storms and other weather 

‘f ili ” changes almost exactly as predicted.” 

0 GE POD. cndkigaisenans 19,175 Per Cent. JOHN HAMILTON, Stewartville, Canada. 

No. of Tenants---.-.-.---.---15,814 82. | 

No. of Homes free of debt... 8,361 18. No. of Families Per Cent. | Beats 30 Years’ Record.—“I have kept. a record for 

We. C6 TONEMES .nccacinddcai.< 80. 30 years, and have nae Soteee ny any a that 

The census of 1890 shows that the situation No. of Homes Mortgaged--.-. 4,964 5. | have been so accurately fulfilled as those of your Almanac 
ai ; T 2 a7 5 | for 189%. They are invaluable to the farmer, much 

remains about the same. No. of Homes free of debt-..13,740 15. | ane so than the predictions given by the government.” 

G. 





LAMBERT KEIS, Rowley, Mass. 











@> HOw TO GET Ir.» 


work of the kind ever issued, to all new subscribers to this 
#1.00, the subseription price of the paper. For three new 
free and postpaid. We will also send a copy of 
ered for so smali a sum. 


We offer and will send this great book, which is the best and most comprehensive 
journal, and to old subscribers, who immediately renew their subscriptions for 1897, paying 
subseribers at $1.00 each we will allow you a year’s subscription, and will sed you a copy of the Almanac 
the Almanac to each subseriber. Do not.delay or fail to take advantage of this offer, for never before was so much © 

Address orders to either of our offices below, but to avoid delay send to the one nearest you. 


PRINGFIELD, MASS., 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, 0., S 


52 Lafayette Place. Marquette Building. Eberly Block. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, PUBLISHERS. 





Potash 


is a necessary and important ingredient 
of complete fertilizers. Crops of all kinds 
require a properly balanced manure. 
The best 


Fertilizers 


contain a high percentage of Potash. 
Allabout Potash—the results of its use by actual ex- 
periment on the best farms in the United States—is 
told in a little book which we publish and will gladly 
mail free to any farmer in America who will write for it. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New \ ork, 





BEFORE BUYING A NEW HARNESS 
Send your address, with 2 cent stam 
lllustrated Catalogue, giving full descr ion 
of Single and Double eSanem Hand- Made 
Oak Leather Harness. Sold direct to the con- 
sumer, at wholesale prices. King Harness 


Co., No. 8 Church Street, Owego, N. Y. 





Farmers 
KILL WEEDS 


With Hallock's Success Anti- Clog 
WEEDER AND CULTIVATOR. 


Teeth Guaranteed. First Weeder in place at 
greatly reduced price, Write at once for terms 
and special price Agents wanted everywhere. 


D. Y. Hallock & Son 
YORK, PA. P.O. BOx, 808. 


SCRIBNER’S 


LUMBER 


—-AND— 


Log Boox. 


Over one million and a half copies have been 
sold. Most complete book of its kind ever published 
Gives measurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Planks 
Timber; Hints to Lumber Dealers; Wood Measure; Speed 
of Circular Saws; Care of Saws; Cord-wood Tables; Fell- 
ing Trees; Growth of Trees; Land Measure; Wages. 
Rent, Board, Interest, Stave and Heading Bolts, etc. 

Standard book throughout the United States anu Cana 

Illustrated edition of 1895 Ask your bookseller for it 


GP Sent postya!d for 25 cents. 
8S. E, FISHER, Box 238, Rochester, N. ¥ 








The Only Patented Riding Wheel 


SPRING- TOOTH La 
se an: 


A wonderful im- 
provement. “a 


The wheels carry the 
frame high above the 
ground, making it the lightest draft Harrow in the 
world. Ratchet tooth holder; 15 to 18 inches can be 
worn off the tooth. Over 6000 sold in 1896. 
A golden opportunity for dealers. Write for prices. 
We also manafacture Circular Saw Mills, Cultivato 
Grain Drills, - ines, and all kinds of Agricultura 
Implements. old by all reliable dealers. Don’t 
be_ deceiv a Insist upon pone our goods, 
AGENTS WANTED. Catalogue free. 

Carts, Surries, 


HENCH & DROMCOLD, York, Pa. 
Phetons, 


BUGGIES, “=~ 


Harness and Saddles shipped C. 
anywhere to anyone with 
privilege to examine at low- 
y—\est wholesale prices. Guar- 
—<Janteea as represented or 
\N/ money refunded. Send for 
illustrated catalogand testi- 
monials Free. Addr.(in full) 
CASH BUYERS’ U ee 158 W. Van Buren St, 42, CHICAGO 








on compte te Catalogue of Agricultural Books, address 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, New York or 
Chicago. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


STANDARD RURAL BOOKS 


Sent, Postpaid, on Receipt of the Advertised Price. 


Agriculture, A BC of. Weld. 50 

Asparagus Culture. Barnes and Rob- 
inson. 

Broom-Corn and Brooms. 50 

Cabbages, On. Gregory. 3 

Caulifiowers. Brill. 20 

Celery for Profit. Greiner, T. 

Draining Land. Miles, Manly. 1 

Farm Gardening and Seed-Growing. 
Brill. 1 

va poaee: a American. Allen, 

L. & L. 25 

Wectitinars. a Gregory. 

Flax Culture. 

Forestry, Practical. 

Fungi and Fungicides. 
ence M. Cloth, 

Gardening for Pleasure. 
eter. 

Gardening for Profit. 
Peter. 

Gardening for Young and Old. 
ris, Joseph. 

Gardening and Farm Notes, Market. 
Landreth. 

Garden, Money inthe. Quinn. 

Garden, Play and Profit in My. 
B. P. 


Fuller, A. S. 
Weed, Clar- 

$1 00; Paper, 
Henderson, 


Henderson, 


Har- 


Roe, 


How Crops Feed. Johnson, 

How Crops Grow. Johnson, 

How the Farm Pays. Henderson 
Crozier 

Insects of the Farm and Garden, In- 
jurious. Treat. 2 

Irrigation Farming. Wilcox, Lute. 2 

Irrigation for the Farm, Garden and 
Orchard. Stewart, Henry. 1! 

Land Measure for Farmers. Pedder. 

Mushrooms—How to Grow Them. 
Faleoner, William. 

Manures, How to Make and How to 
Use Them. Sempers, Frank, W. 

Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, 1 

Talks on. Harris, Joseph. 1 75 

Onion Culture, The New. Greiner. 

Peanut Plant. Paper. Jones, B. W 

Plant Life on the Farm. Masters. 

Potato Culture, Sweet. Fitz. 

Potato Culture, A BC of. Terry. 

Silos, Ensilage and Silage. Miles. 

Squashes, On. Gregory. 

Soil of the Farm, The. 

Tobacco Culture. 

Tomato Culture. 

Truck Farming in the South. 
ler. Dr. A 

Weeds, How 
Shaw. Prof. 

Wheat Culture. Curtis. 

A BC in Cheese Making. Monrad,.J.H. 

American Merino for Wool and Mut- 
ton, The. Powers, Stephen. 

Cattle, American. Allen, L. F. 

Cattle Breeding. Wartield. 

— Doctor. svo, cloth. 
Geo. H. 

Cattle Doctor, American. Dadd,Geo.H. 

Cows, Milch. Guenon. 

Dairying, American. Gurler, H. B. 

Dairy man’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 

Feeding Animals. Stewart, E. W 

Pig, Harris on the. Harris, Joseph. 

Sbhepherd’s Manual. Stewart, Henry. 

Stock Breeding. Miles. 

Swine Husbandry. Coburn, F. D. 

Apple Culture, Field Noteson. Bailey. 

Bulbs and Tuberous+RootedP lants. 
Allen, C. L. 

Cider Makers’ Handbook. Trowbridge. 

Cranberry Culture. White. 

Crops, Spraying. Weed, Clarence M. 

Floriculture, Practical. Henderson, 
Peter. 

Florida Fruits and How to Raise 
them. Harcourt. 

Fruits, California. 

Fruit Garden, The. 


Prof.S.W. 2 
Prof.S.W. 2 


and 
» 


Manures, 


Oem- 


to Eradicate Them. 


to = 


Dadd, Prof. 


— ee LO 


t 


sso | 
| 


Wickson, E. J. 
Barry, P. 


Grape Culturist. Fuller, A. S. 


CATALOGUE FREE TO ALL. 


hundred valuable Books on Agriculture, Horticulture, 





Grape Growers’ Guide. Chorlton. 

Grape Growing and Wine Making, 
American. Husmann, George. 

Nut Culture. Fuller, A. S. 

Greenhouse Construction. Taft, L. R. 

Horticulture, Annals of. Bailey, Prof. 
L. H. 

Orange Culture. Moore, J. W. 

Peach Culture. Fulton. 

Pear Culture for Profit. Quinn. 

Plants, Hand book of. Henderson, Peter. 

Plants, Propagation of. Fuller, A. S. 

Plants, Your. Sheehan, James. 

Quince Culture. Meech, W. W. 

Rose, The. Its cultivation, varieties 
ete. Ellwanger, H. B. 

Rose, On the. Parsons. 

Small Fruit Culturist. 

Strawberry Culturist. Fuller, A. 8. 

Window Fliower Garden. Heinrich. 

Beautifying Country Homes. Weiden- 

mann. 

Ornamental Gardening for 
cans. Long. 

Dogs of Great Britain, America and 
Other Countries. Compiled from 
Stonehenge and other standard w ™~ rs. 

Bridle Bits, The. Lattersby, Col. 

Handbook of the Turf. Bo: Ae rewahg Ss. L 

Horse Keepers, Hints to. Herbert, H.W 

Horse The, How to Buy and Sell. How- 
den, P. 

Horse, The. Youatt 

Horse Book, a rican 
SVoO. Dadd, r. 

Horse Doctor, oh, Dadd, G. H 

Horse, The F ‘amily. Martin, Geo. A. 

Horse, Training the Trotting. Marvin 

Horse Management. Mayhew, E. 

Horse Doctor. Mayhew, E. 

Horses, How to Handle and Educate 
Vicious. Gleason, O. R. 

Horse Shoeing, Scicntific. 

Horse Breeding. Sanders. 

Saddle Horse, The Complete Guide to 
Riding and Training. 

Veterinary Adviser, Farmers’. Law, J 

American Horses and Horse Breed- 
ing. Dimon, John. 

Diseases of Horses and Cattle. 
tosh, Dr. D. 

Bee Keeping Explained, 
of. Quinby. 

Capons for Profit. Greiner, T. 

Duck Culture. Rankin, Jas. 

Egg Farm, An. Stoddard, H.H. 

Poultry, American Standard or Per- 
fection In. 

Poultry Keeper, Practical.’ Wright, I 

Pigeon Keeper P ractical. Wright, I 

Profits in Poultry and Their Profita- 
ble Management. 

Bird Fancier, American. 

Birds, Book of. Holden. 

Canary Birds. 

Insects and Insecticides. 
12mo. 

Rabbit Keeper. Practical. 

American Fish Culture. Norris, T. 

Home Fishing in Home Waters. Green. 

Sailing Boat, The. Prescott, C. E 

Scientific Angler. Foster and Harris 

Trout, Domesticated. Stone, Living- 
ston. 

Game Bird Shooting, 
Murphy, J. M. 
Hunter and Trapper. Thrasher, H. 
Taxidermy, Practical. Batty, J. H. 

Barn Plans and Outbuildings. 

Paint Book, Everybody’s. 

Bookkeeping for Farmers. 

Co-operate, How to. Herbert 
Paper, 25c. Cloth, 

Canning and Preserving. 

Ice Crop. Hiles, T 

Lumber and ek al Scribner. 

Secrets of Health. Platt, S. H. 

Silk Culture. Bamford. 


Fuller, A. S. 


Ameri- 


and Spooner. 
Reformed. 


Russell 


McIn- 


Mysteries 


Weed, C. M 


American. 


Atkeson. 
Myrick. 


Rorer. 


Our beautifully Illustrated 8vo Cata- 
logue, containing descriptions of three 
Are shitecture, Field Sports, Horses, Cat- 


tle, Sheep, etc., etc., will be sent free to any one forwarding by postal card his address to the 


publishers, and asking for it. 


It will pay every man, young or old, to 


provide himself with 


good books, even if economy has to be practiced in other directions to enable him to do this. 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52-54 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 





